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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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| of national bankruptcy, and in the latter the civil war The real end of this whole movement in Switzer- | system of government is the worst that exists. This col- 


is doubtless, ere now, doing its dreadful work. land, is variously stated, and probably thoroughly un- | lege of cardinals, guided by egoism and impelled by for 
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s published by the AMERICAN Yao Ate aA England, as we say, is on the verge of a national | derétood by very few. It is commonly said to be the | eign influences,—how seldom have they chosen a Sextus V 
wists every Saturday morning, at No. 9 Spruce Street, 3 ’ ' 
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w Yorx, and No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. bankruptcy. We know thax it is said that the bitterness | expulsion of the Jesuits, but this seems to be a small | &T Pius IX, how often placed the unworthiest and meanest 
’ rulers upon the throne? With each Pope dies his system 
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i de or he ings will now begi bject to be gained by such means. As the acute Pi 
Yi . , ne Dollar for six | 0fdeath has passed for her, and that things will now begin | objec gained by sech means. As the acute Par ; 7 ; 
Teams :—Two Dollars a year, or his plans and ideas; all is personal, even what is good is 


onths, payable invariably in advance. Ten copiesto the |to mend. Wedo not see where the recovery is to start |is correspondent of the Deutsche Schnellpost says, ‘> ; . + 
’ ) , only a life annuity. Pius IX is a god-send; but to build 
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me address for Fifteen Dollar from. With nothing to sell and every thing to buy, |“ the true purpose is to overthrow the ultra conserva- , ; ; 
Gincie copies. 61 cent ; : ’ aes W . 7a ; the future of a people upon an accident would be folly. 

E e copies, Of cents. yw is she > restore rosnerity Thats at . rernments of »Cat Cx one Linh sheok c ; . : 

£ I : ae iow is she to be restored to prosperity ? hat sound- | tive governments of the Catholic Cantons, which cheek | But still what he has done will remain. He has roused 
; All letters relating in any way to the paper, should be ness can there be so long as her present financial strue- | every step of progress—to establish liberal authorities in 
es of an- ldressed (post-paid) to “The Editors of the Harbinger, : 
y exist in o. 9 Spruce Street, New York.” 


h organ nr ficial, what soundness can there be in her as long as | unanimous majority in the Diet, to change the constitu sire of freedom and inde pe ndence. All this will bear its 


| 7 ng , 1" her present social and political system remains? Has | tion of the nation, and convert the aggregate of twen- | fruit, but not now. Let us not be deceived. Patrioticar- 
nprehen- POETRY. 


the people, put arms in their hands, revived in them the 


? Orto ask a question much less super- | their places, and then with an unhindered or rather | consciousness of their rights, and given activity to the de- 


ture remains: 


oe she reached the bottom of the abyss? We do not be- |ty-two small republics into one powerful republic ticles in the journals, torch-light processions, Hyin are 

a mn -¥ i lieve it, nor do we see how she can avoid that abyss | A cainst th = plan, and not for the protection ; f the Je neither cam h nor bayonets, nor duc sts, ar d niy W tn 
d illus- Sterns ustice . . n ft | 

Eternal Jus e these ca reedom there be attained. Ita y has men, but 


ma. have with her national debt and her whole catalogue of so- | cuits, who ar put forward only as a pretext on both 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. . ‘ : . no armies. Butin the rich plains « man teenie Pra 
sitions of cial abuses to drag her down. No, the end for Eng- | sides-—the cabinets of monarchical Europe are active 2 1 plains of Lombardy Augstri 
The man is thought a knave or fool, | ked can station 200.000 Polk Hungarians, Croats. with 300 
ir ani : and is not yet. ' it e ye rmit e Specia eacue to be atta ec . = — . 
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P sectari- t) Is wiser than his time advices, are that the government had finally given way | foree, they will never tolerate a transformation of Switz-| remember 1821. Then Italy wae aleo inspired. t] ee: 
Wer Gaah Che hemaeek shall Cie to the pressure, and had attempted to relieve the mo- | erland, and its becoming a powerful nation, which} princes raised the banner of freedom. And vet » ‘ 
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For him the axe be bared ; | » 


ney market by authorizing the Bank of England to | would be a result of such a step. Here is the germ of} tered before an advanced guard of Austrian hn ; . 


transcend its fundamental law and lend money at 8 |a European war.” And so we must look in the distance for the Futur l 
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utary re- Him shall the scorn and wrath of men per cent nterest For three days this flattered the The Diet had under arms, in preparation for the fi aly, as the late heritag the « rts of Pius IX: but 
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To-day abhorr'd, to-morrow adored, I 
the Har- So round and round we run Of Irevanp it is still said that the country is in a re- | tions andim its have Kep od old yoke iccounts of its character vary, some represen ‘ 
ertaining n And ever the truth comes uppermost, | yolution. and that revolution caused by hunger Hear | but this ean endure { i ihe hour of ree mild, others as extremely malionant In Russia it | 
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o the toy 1 And ever is justice done. what the London Mercury says on this head | oning u ust come a 2 een very In the northern pr alien. all ‘ 
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not always expounding the doctrines of Association, | 


discusses every great topie of the day in an Associative 
point of view, and has thus succeeded in gaining an in- 
fluence over publie opinion, which will do more towards 
the erection of a Phalanstery, than any more direct ap- 
peals. This can be done only in the heart of a great 
go out to meet them ; address them when they lie down 
and when they rise up; talk to them in the thorough- 
fares, the highways and the avenues which they most 
throng, instead of waiting, like the rustic, on the bank 
of the river, for the waters to flow by, or “ planting 
ourselves,” 
ble instinets, and bringing the round world to our feet.” 
tut, neither in Boston nor New York, where every 
body is in too much of a hurry to attend to nice preci 
on in details, and whern printing, espe tially, goes with 
rush, like the cataract of Niagara, you could no more 


btain the beautiful, book-like appearance of the old 


Harbinger, than a child could get the moon by crying 


for it, except at an expense altogether out of propor- 
to the advantag ed. The best printed week 
ly irnal that T ever v, is the “ Home Journal” of 


which is indeed a lustr 
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does not know which side its ad is butters so We 
supposed 
y 
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Cor pondence of the Harbinger 
Sayings and Doings in Providence. 
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with Jove-like apathy, “ on our indomita- 


~ 





a sample of this. He would not go into cities; he would 
not look for banks, and turn from the solidity of their ar- 
chitecture to the solidity of their capital. He would go 
into the country, and, standing on a hill, survey the gra- 
zing cattle, and the hushandman tilling his orn soil. He 


| would visit the village school and the university. He 
city. Lf we wish to make converts of men, we must} 


War was 
Greatness did not consist in wealth | 


would look for peace, plenty and intelligence. 
incompatible with it. 
or extent of territory. “ Men, ‘miles, millions,” did not | 
constitute it. 

“ Jt is worth as much as Country.” Under this head, | 
he showed that patriotism was inconsistent with a state of | 
slavery. The savage, roaming his native wilds,—the clans- 
man of the Seottish Highlands—the soldier of Napoleon— 
Although a part of these | 


were politically enslaved, they had families and a home. 


the serf of Russia could have it. 
The domestic slave had not. Legally, he was a thing, a 
chattel—he was property. Country did not consist in 
but in the rights which it conferred, and the | 
We could not love 


the soil upon which we were born if it clothed and fed 


boundaries. 


obligations which it imposed upon us, 


but did nothing else for us. 
It is worth as much 


Life. 


sumptuous clothing, the most lusciou 


Give him not the most 


viands, or treat him 





with kindness 


I orth a nuch as the Soul. Th 


ught. will, a 
fection and we rship could not be chained. These were al- 


ways free, Suffering and danger, voluntarily incurred for 
liberty, we look upon with respect. Suffering, without free 
dom of choices came m 


: ae 
y pain, from the view of which 


we were glad to be released. [The great orator must be 
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s’ Lectrvres.—The second lecture of the 
course, on “ 7 Worth of Liberty,” was delivered last 
evening by Rev. Henry Gites. It was a pr gem. 
If Cesar only could have writ Caesar’s comm «, Mr. 
Giles alone could write a proper f his lee- 
tures. Any less enthusiasm, genius, and eloquence, would 
render the boldest effort tame and 5} iritless. Tle was 
never more brill han on this oceasion. T ‘ Barton 
Courier” has a ver) e notice of this lecture, and “few ry 
one who heard it here, will most cordially respond te the 
truth of the following paragrap! 

For an hour and a quarter, the lecturer poured out a 
torrent of mingled reason, fancy, pathos, and sentiment 
in a voice pitched on its highest key, and filling every por- 
tion of the hou It would be impossible to give an ad- 
equate impression of the lecture, or of its inspired effect 
upon the audience, by a mere skeleton report of i 
dillustrations. It was one of the most wondefully ¢ 


er tique on one 








st pies 
7’ y 





qnent and thrilling discourses ever heard in Boston, and, 
alone, would be sufficient to place Mr. Giles in the first 
class of orators. He literally swept the minds of his au 
dience along with his own, in his swift, intense, and fiery 


t. It seemsto us that Mr. Giles’ powers, both of 





compo n and expression, have inereased in foree and 
fectiveness, within the last two vears, and that those who 
heard hi during his former residence heré,can form 
but ani ite notion of the energy and splendor of 
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| ly free nation to fulfil its boasts. 


| day that true liberty is found only ir 












| the many less than moderation. England was Sdduced as ling ¢rowd, we rush to every ope door of opportunity, 


all @ager for the first chanee; in honor preferrifig our- 
selves, Rude familiarity, or affected exclusiveness, is put 
on in place of respectful courtesy. Each measures him- | 
self on his stilted pretensions as his fellow’s equal. We) 
choose for legislators, not the wise and upright, whom | 
worth makes modest, but the pliant demagogue, who can | 
most easily be bribed to serve our interests ; and the fickle 
multitude, in its rush for emolument and party power, | 
tramples on the sanctity of law. 


The reverent desire of sanctions for order finds its ex- 
pression in Legitimacy, which now, throughout Europe, 
props its tottering claims by the failures of this professed- 
Each Sabbath-day myr- 
iads of serfs ask benedictions on tyrants, as their “ Fathers 
on Earth ;” while, far away in the mines of Siberia, the 
exile utters his dying malediction beneath the knout; and 
young heads, grown white in the dungeons of Spielberg, 
are lifted to gaze through grates upon the sky, as the 
prayer is whispered, “How long! O Lord, how long !”— 
Yet who is insensible to the truth of the doctrine, which 
even radicals are brought by experience to acknowledge,— 
What 


to rule, underived 


that government in its very essence is Divine? 


right can there be, in the Universe 


from Supreme Justice? Can imagination form a concep- 


tion of hell so vivid as that which the infuriated reckless- 
ness of amob actually presents? Is it not clear as the 


obedience to law? 


And is there any one so dead to the noblest feelings of hu- 
manity as not to have experienced the 
, 


deep joy of loyal 


service 





The foundations of legitimacy in the prin 


of human nature and the system of Providence are too 





firm ever to be shake In every heart is an instinctive 
longing for leader alrie devote Ines: Th 
Divine pia 1of soc iat of rable dis 
tinctions, not of levelling equality. And the very reason 
or ridding earth reditary executives 
and the puppet-show the past is, that the 
time has come when God’s delegated ruler is monarchs 
animated by genius, his nobles entitled by goodness—step 
rw:trd to take the seats of wer which shadows have t 
long u ivy 1 M ind m { ich day m t an- 
parent that t true wr tof au fy iseful 


‘symbols of 
the change which this most obvious, yet most forgotter 
truth is working. The old trappings of rank are kept as 
but the wearer 


e show-dresses in a theatre or carniva 





varies with the hour. The bankrupt patrician’s blood is 


merged by marriage in the grandchi 


i of the rich plebe- 
ian; and the peaceful weaver, who clothes a people with 
his cottons, walks in state among the armor-suits of buried 


1 


knights who once set their mail-clad heels npon the necks 
of peasants. Meanwhile, the transfer of power goes 0 

from the idler to the worker, from the spendthrift to the 
The strong hand of 


bawble of a sceptre which a grasp would erush, because it 


producer. industry plays with the 
is still a convenient token of influence; but that strong 
hand, in fact, guides the secretary’s pen and the marshal’s 
baton. The kings behind the thrones of the Old World 


are bankers; anda vote of the broker’s board ¢ 


1 
l 





ives its cue 
to the ministerial budget. Even in this popular govern- 
ment, the forecast of a shrewd merchant or monopolizing 
manufacturer suggests the plan, which, commended by 


eloquence to the scheming faney of the business world, de- 





termines at length, in leg 
acter, fate 


itive halls, the measures, char- 


», of the republie. Ina word, who does not know 


1 


that, in the process of supplarting mock power by sub- 


stantial power, feigned legitim wy by real legitimacy, mon- 


ey is now the ruler over men. 
It is the era of Political Economy, ks, howev 


to the rapid developments of Civi n, this era is on 





the wane. We are in the last phasis of free competition; 


and joint-stock e rporations begin to swallow up with ra- 





is maw those who have fattened upon 





to public confide: when, by the jugglery of swift ex- 
char who yesterday was penniless is 
million when the bankrupt, who m 
} rations admired prudent i 
Ww pays all his debts, is pitied for 
r whe whole d of ma 

f t] genious ru : ay irances 
Bu itruthe 1 er aga to he forgott has this age o 
s 1] railroads, magnet legraphs, manufactories 
’ chemistry ap lto agriculture, taught even this, 


e sphere of the politician is the pro 


distribution, and expenditure of wealth. Th 


most trusted statesmen of to-day is the man of largest. 


soundest, quickest busine nt. Even now, the 








r hiss in explainir 
t ular apprehensir gs of reports, in which 
l-working committees condense the results statist 
tables and the testimony of practical men. Is th 
1 listant w the di! y and exy ystem « 
ng the exper ( *< farmers, n anit perative 
thr h the meshes o zal quibbles will resolve itself in 
t m my) mode of ca g¢ together < n¢ 
ll st ts t ind? By comm consent, ali ¢ ] 
ized states x to acknowledg the moet civi 
ized the fi hat the one problem of politic strietly s« 
illed in our day, the Organization of Indust) 
Il is luous legislator who cannot throw some light 
upon that questio And it rapid!y becomes more eyvi- 
lent, that t t rists of the nations cannot answet1 
the S x’s ridd'e,—** Why does the poverty of the ma 
$s grow with the accumulation of riches by the few?’ 
t People themsely will practically solve it, by a re- 
distribution of landed property, and a new sliding-seak 
of wages, graduated aceording to labor and skill as wel 
as capital, and, above all, a systemo uitable commert 
y 1 the mere go-between will not absorb beth the 
worker’s gains a ! 1mer’s mea W ra 
n¢gt rte x tra Many ] i 
f wisdom has thisera } t gy. tot V wil 
st by its failures and frauds, m rnd dia 
s,its men made cheap and bread vide « ts iro 
mbed, fire-fed monsters battling with the muscles and 
nerves of hunecry human beings, its laborer lerbid by 
the int a tt Lin t t ir priv 
red t to f I g pal ‘ in va 
t employment Andamong these lessons stands this 
Alpha and Omega social pru ce, that man is mor 
t i mon ma r machine, and, though bound to na 
\ phy t more bound to his 








race by kindly affections, and to the spiritual world by 
reasofiand @onscience. Yes! the final word of Political 
Economy is that the law of “Supply and Demand” is a 
delusive guide, even a devilish incantation, unless fulfilled 
and interpreted by the two central laws of Humanity and 
of Heaven; “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ;” 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and mind, and strength.” 

Once more I ask, are these facts which we have been 
considering? Does Liberalism confess its lack of rever 
ence, and Legitimacy long for chiefs in usefulness worthy 
of honor, and Political Economy with shame acknowledg: 
its tendency to human debasement? It may be asserted 
without fear of contradiction, that no sign is so evident 
in the political world, as the fast-awakening consciousness 
that a nation is something far holier than has heen vul 
garly thought by historians and statesmen; that it is not 
an accidental aggregation but a corporate whole; that its 
very essence is moral; that duties yet more than interests 
belong to it; that, while it hasa body, it has also a wil 
which will must be informed by the Divine Spirit, an 
guided to Providential ends; or, to sum up all meaning 
in a single name, that a Nation isa Man. Yet more do« 
the reality begin to appear before the intelligence of th 
ace, in allits awful beauty, that every Nation is but an or 
gan of the Grand-Man of Humanity, which is placed uy 


' 


on this earth to become a representative, yes !—with hun 


ble, but aspiring, trust be it said—even an incarnation of 
the Divine Being! Political Economy, Legitimacy, Liber 


’ } . 
alism, are rela 


tions to the 


alike looking upward from mere materia 


se which are human and superhuman. Thought 


ful observers are convinced that old controversies nec 


never be renewed ; that revolution and destruction havi 
, ¢ 


done their work; that construction is the mission of tl 


times. The desire is for something truer to the whole na 


ture of man—to his physical, moral, spiritual affection 


and relations—than ean be obtained by suffrage, however 


trade how 


universal, or monarchy however paternal, or 
ever protected or free —even a Reorganization of Soe 
ety according to the laws of Divine Order. 


Our survey is finished. The circle is complete. 


spheres of Piety, Philanthropy, Politics, we have seen hoy 


all tendencies fulfil one another, and by what irresistib 
attraction they converge to one end. The very restless 
ness of the time, its discontent and keen criticism, its pa 
sion for exciting enterprises, its incessant changes fron 
system to system, from experiment to experiment, its e1 
eyclopedie superficiality, its teeming inventiveness, its ca 
pricious elevation and dethronement of favorites, its w 
satisfied longing for great men, conclusively prove that Cis 
lization has passed its summer and is struck with blight 
Its religious, benevolent, literary, scientific, artistic, con 


mercial associations, which every day and season multiply 


the midst « 





demonstrate that a new spirit is at work i: 


nations made mad by competition. Men of all classes an: 


occupations are wearied, perplexed, tantalized beyond e1 


7 


durance, by the tumultuous rush of anarchical individu- 


alism, where the unlucky who fall are trampled down b 


the lucky. They long for co-operation, joint ownershiy 


rocal protection. They seek Guarantees, which ma 








insure tqeach and all health and culture, fair chances « 
honest livelihood, decencies and elegant refinements, h 
orable social position, and, in a word, the means of ma 


existence. Thus the result is, that, alike by selfish nee 





sity and by generous impulse, the whole : 


onward, more towards the era 


Combined Order. 


or less consciously 


Perrect Sociery. 
. Most animating is the message of Glad Tidings t 
whichwe have now been listening: but even these ric 
promises do not exhaust the Gospel of To-day. For, i 
this very thought—of Combined Order,—of Society or 
ganized according to Divine 


Law—is revealed a prophe¢ 





of unspeakable grandeur to him who 
hear. 
Naturs 


so to speak, by pulsations. When all modes of action ar 


+, under the impulse of Creative Will 


of joy and of love, are exhausted in ore spher 


1 


: forth from her full heart another and ancther.- 


mineral rising to the vegetable, and thence t 


and thence again to man; and in each s] 





’ 


leveloped every variety it »sacomplete circ .= 


ascends to a higher circle, and so on and on, by w 
tence, combining t whole hy Unks of trai 

The Divine P1 lene t i I dness is its] 

and wisdom is its 1 ind tl niversal law of growt 

qu = Humanity as it does Natur Thus history shov 

us how, from the Savage sta man has passed into t! 

Patriar ] thence to the Barbarous, and thence t 


‘loses that Civilizeti 
upor the era of Mutual I 











suranes But this latter phase of society is one so limit 
i mportane , scope, and duration at the nations ca 
not restin it; and already, therefore, in the 1 { 
Guaranteeism appears the higher form « isscciati 
which the “ Kingdom of Gud” shil] 

Ifow the Gospel of To-Day sounds in this a 

i ye of PerFeEcT Society, which now throughot 
Christendom, is working in so many hearts, and struggling 


overstrali 


for utterance in such varied forms! Is t 


ear mocked with its own ringing, when in the still vigii 


of night, it seems to hear the ad f this new hh 


iL-SONE « 





manuel? Are the tense eyeballs, gazing out throug! 


darkness for the day, blinded by their own flashes, whe 
amid clonds they seem to catch the beams of this mor 
ing-star? 0, no! the magnificent vision, which has mad 
glad so many lonely watchers praying on the house top 
is no delusion. The glerious idea of Social Harmony 


but the herald of a more glorious reality. Who that } 


onee seen the godlike forn that CoLLecT: Ma 
which every nation and every community is destined 
become, — whose hands are Organized Industry, — whi 
heart is t} Cc eord of Social Affeetions whore head 
Unity with God while pervading Law is the vita! fini 
and Art infolds the whole with an intecument beaut. 
an ever again disbelieve Verily, verily, shall Ada 
reformed after his Maker’s likeness, a more than re 
ered Eden, o1 igain hold communion with the l 


Without : attempt t I Perfect 5 ty, wh 
volumes a could a lat late and justify, 
us only ani ee Four Fu ental Trut} he « 

t s of this temple of Unit 

First. God is Lov ve pure and rfect, love « 

ind always,—love one in arm 3s in method 
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universal in end. Love is the life of Nature, of Man, and 


of Heaven. The principle of Divine Government is At- 


traction. 

Seconp. Nature is the Symbol of the Eternal Being. 
According to the strictest scientifie definition, the Universe 
‘estation in finite multiplicity of the Infinite One. 


is a manif me 
ndlessty varied series of existences, and 


Creation, in its e 
“its consummate wholeness, 


Art. 


THigb. , : 
Spiritual life, which flowing through generations, inter- 


is a sacred work of Divine 


Humanity is One,—one in its Physical, Social, 


ks the myriads of mankind into an organized whole,— 







od, throughout all nations and ages—one in its duty of 
ecoming the tabernacle of God upon a glorified earth. 
Fourtu. The Law of Order for humanity, among all 
ations, within each nation, between individuals, is once 
Sand for ever, Love. The virtue, wisdom, strength, suc- 
Ncess, of one spirit, of societies of spirits, of the wi rid of 
spirits, is exactly proportioned to the degree in which, 
from love as the motive, universal good is sought as thi 
end, by means of harmonious co-op¢ ration. 

It is asked, What is there new in these principles? The 
Are they True? As stand out in t 


golden noontide. where meadows and mountains, forests 





rejoinder is, we 


and farm-fields, lie basking in floods of heat and efful- 


gence, 
dances, and brooding b'rds upon innumerable nest 
of men in 


where clouds of insects, weaving their glittering 


s, and 


eattle feeding on a thousand hills, ard sons 

countless crowds, through city and country, on winding 
rivers and over wide ocean, rejvice,—do we question 
0. could that sun, dim imag 


is new 


whether the sun 
though it be of Deity, 
i i from his orb 


but teach us this one lesson, that as, 
ull shadows vanish in tapering 
forms are rounded off by light, 

of Infinite Good, all evils disappear in the 


with God embosoms t 


' 
looking 


In 


cones, whose 80, seen Irom 


the centri 


. a : 
radiant benignity wher 


re Universe 


and Heaven! The truths God is Love,— Nature is a 
Sacred Symbol, — each race of Spirits is a unity in variety, 
— Love is the only La they are very old, but very 
new also; old as the primeval thought of Divine Wisdom, 


new as the glowing joy of whose wons of ex- 





perienc 


These truths are the ‘Ope n Secrets” whose wonders 


eternity cannot exhaust. But who, on this earth, believes 
them, — thinks, feels, lives in the belief of them, — acts 
in relation to infer creatures, to himself, and his fellows, 
to the All-pres Divinitv, as if he believed them ? 


is do slant 


Glimpses of their splendor break upon us, 
ing sunbeams through chinks of a dungeon; but we only 


itch with d on the 


} } 
ther evele of woe, 


elank our fetters of fear, and n spair 


record of memory an Greedy, groping 


sluggish, sensual, we burrow in underground pathways of 





doubt, and shrink fromthe illuminating goodness of our 


rit, among men, does appear to have 
the 


difficult to 


Creator. One sp 
livingly these 
sketches of his life, indeed, it is 


known truths. From fragmentary 


form a per- 
neeption of him; but we may well believe 
to 


ind with 


fectly distinct ¢ 
that he did really with the 


world, as 


attain such a on¢ 


ness 


! 


er, with mankind, the externa 





ntitles him to the glorious name which the Church 


justly 


has set upon his head like a crown. Shall we not affirm, 


that Jesus was a Gop-Man? Are we not assured. or 


else do we not long to be assured, that a beloved Son of 


Man, made Son of God by a life of Goodness, did once 
spiritualize this imbruted flesh, once sanctify this dese- 
? H iw 
precious legacy, the faith that Nature once yielded her 
the 


How ever near seems heaven, 


crated earth ur race treasures up, as its most 


joyful rvice to a may, in whom human life 


Divine! 
he passed into it; 
What 


pouring, 


was 
transficured by the 


since 





how ever open, through 


fowing aid! a tide of humanity, of holiness, 


thouch the ages! Alas! the 
the Universal Love —have 
changed by their gloomy superstitions this God, wh 


he poured, is he 


professed followers of Christ 


know is eternal live, into a revengeful adversary, who 


to worship is si 1d thus darkened their own 
Ye 
do 


e tulfilled, 


e power of that life on C! 





in the creed of Chris 


hatred. 


inated, 


with the eclipse o 


dom, however ori 





we see a clear prophecy 
which 


The 


dom 


shall surely | of Perfect AT-ONE-MENT. 





whole | 
the 


Ina, e@Xce 





} 


f the Chureh, are an inexplicab'e enig- 





pt as the introduction of Heaven 


Their meaning and promise are Perfect Society: that is. 
ms ciety whose Principle is Lore, —-rh ose Law is Justice 
—who-e End is beautiful Joy. 

But is not the anticipation of Perfect Society visi 
ary? 

There are three general considerations which go far to 


. : : ce cab 
aemonstrate that such an anticipation is the only rational 


and religious view of human destiny. Let us briefiy con- 


sider them. 


Lhe first consideration is drawn from the character of 


God. and: his.d ‘ , 
rod, ANd his aesire to promote our highest gool. The 
aed : : 

highest good o° finite spirits must be to resemble and 
commune with the Infinite Spirit. Now. amid all our 
purblind skepticism, we yet see enough of the Great I 


} 


visible to be assured that in Him will, wisdom. and power 


ure eternally blended in joyful beauty. Blessed with the 
consciousness of this holy peace, it is his everlasting j 
pulse out of his own fulness to multiply hosts upon hovts 


of spirits, wl > may love, until they attajn to the feli 


city of loving him. These he unites by innumerable inter- 


He ivens, 


iffection into 


changes of happy which for ever 
grow more worthy of the love wherewith he perennially 


fills them. Thus love is the one essence 


proceed 


whence all spirits 


the univers rich, by ascending uni- 


ties. they return.—the 


harmonious method whereby, in 

endless series, they are evolved, combined, reconciled. In 
ts absolute mot = infinit hje t just ’ th 
Divine disinter Iness is rfect Now in ma 

tive or individual, resemble God, con 1 with him 
XCe] meas 1, from the inspiration 
D vine Life I ce nerate with Divi Provid V 
mitati ‘ D Justia > Colleetiv { lu \ 
, dered, t} rhest go t of man, the t leve 

‘ ffections t ul whole wl I \ 
age, howeyer t t Ory f God i \ 
finite inan alone dv¢ i0t correspond to the Inti | 
of Ma ) \I y li 0 
1 ¢ 

t f n ) t 

or cnet nirror back its bright AH 

' : . t ! nan de ti l t ” 

in i t i lit 


e in its destiny, from feeble birth to symmetric man- | 


| rectitude, harmony, splendor 


with God. Thus is it proved that the Divine End in Man 
is Perfeet Society. 

The second consideration is drawn from man’s modes 
| of existence. These modes of existence are three-fold,— 
| physical, social, spiritual. Through the bodily organiza- 
| tion we communé with Nature, by healthful active enjoy- 
| ment receiving her divine teachings; through the humane 
| affections we commune with mankind,in every form of 
| love, inspiring and reciprocating the goodness with which 


ithe All-Good animates our race; through the central 
| power of holy will we commune directly with the Infinite 
Source of love, and become one with Him, in the degree 
| of the pure simplicity of our purpose and the universality 
of our disinterestedness. Intellect pervades man, as Law 
does the universe, graduating the ecale of different spheres 
of emotion; end Art, as the full expression of feeling, 
| binds the elements of our existence together in vital con- 
cord. Thus man’s life is complex ; health, humanity, holiness, 
lare correlative; their development is contemporaneous. 
The svmmetrie growth and harmonious use of our powers 
is the highest obedience, the purest worship we can ren- 
glorification, 


der. Salvation, regeneration, reconciliation, 


—call perfection by what name we may,—is, then a mul- 


| tiform process, in which all affections, all relations, all 
» | tendencies, must conspire. Spiritual life cannot be sepa- 
|rated from Natural life, for each is counterpart to the 

other; and Social life is the mediat.r betwern them. In 


proportion to social advancement is spiritual and natural 
he 


for nutriment and the me: 


se] arated 


advancement. Individual well-being cannot 


from collective well-being ; 


f.)) 


of expansion are given through our fe 


nd single 


Dox 


ows, 


men are but fibres, pulses, nerves, of Mankind. 


this train of thought demonstrate that our end on earth 
is Perfect S ciety 
The third consideration is drawn from man’s position, 


between nature below, which has been the preparation 


for human existence on earth, and heaven above, for 
which this earthly existence is itself a preparation. Can 
w t ur hearts to the lessons of nature? Thinl 

r one moment, of the absurdity, not to say impiety, of 


doubting that God designs fi 


mathemetical exactness, volatile gases combine t rma 
rounded dew-drop, glistening in glory for an hour pl 
ly refracted sunbeams, on the exquisitely fringed peta 
a flower. that les ere clit-fa ind vet we can | 
lieve that God did not count, measure, adapt, the rela : 
nterests, passions, which combine to constitute a nation 
whose growth is for ages, whose power spans vast reg 


ns through an endless 


eometrice hive 





ices; but Man, endowed with power of spiritual inter ‘ 
with reason, the very principle of orde1 dw ull but 
cele+tial skill, cant attain to beautiful homes, to attrac- 
tive industr’ » joyous cemmonwealths! Ina word, the 
lower organizations of earth, each in its sphere, all in ecm- 
munion, are perfect ; but earth’s consummate organization 


Human Society—is left, by the Att-Just, ALL-Goop 
Sovereign, to be a chaos of conflicting wills and accidental 
customs! Cana greater outrage be offered to God tha 


to dare to think that these slave-blighted, poverty-strick- 


en, prison-dotted, war-begirt, diseased, toil-worn, restless 


abortions, which we presume to call societies, are the fulfil- 





be so 


ment of his Providential purposes? No one can 


timid, so grovelling, as to maintainit. But if we once ad- 


growth, whe da limit, 


2 The bud blo 


matures; shall not Man u 


mit the law of recan we except in 


Perfect Society ms, the fruit ripens, youth 


id into ful 
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everywhers 
2 mo, Sure 


, Per 


ly fit training for heaven he 


ly, thought Isaiah 


But ag 


in his gorgeous visions. 


In- 


rest 


is the « reafter. 


The} 


in its misery and 


ven here 
dividual salvation is impossible, ineonceivabl 
5} imt who was ever ta! 
pray to return and aid it ir 


ion. We shoul 


guilt, would most ear 


| be ashamed to enter into 


seeking redem) 


joy and leave our brethren in woe ushamed to receive 
the culture of ange's and desert r fellows in this lazar- 
house of sin. The b who leave this conflicting must 


be but j i 








jafresh by God’s own hand; but a harmonious existenc 

would wait us, vibrat vith joy and ve up to the con- 

certs of the Father’s hom Heaven upon eart! we 

repeat, is tl app training for heaven I 
Huma ty will be w hi y 

pianet trusted r we g fied the 

‘ i erat pre 

vy is the End of Man 

Can n s brig t 

istre of God’s ever 


Father's desire for u 
globe, his 
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expe- 
r ce,in the ful s their capacity, the inth de « 
his d-will?) Our daily prayer is, “ Thy kingdom come; 
Thy will he d é is afi in Heaven. Do we 
mean thing the mighty words? Do we spiritual- 
ze uway their meaning? Ged’s kingdom shall surely 
come; and what will ithe? T substitution of the Law 
f Love—whereby freedom ond ord e one—for the 
eapriciou ranny Pul Oypini ind the brutalizing 
despotism Foree. Organized good-will is Heaven upon 
Eart Per cet 8 Gods reign among men. 

THe Voice oF THE Spirit 

And now, what saith the Snirit Chure ? 

From t unburied heaps of Treland’s fam l< ix 
—from the erowds of Eng'and’s gaunt and sullen opera 
tives rom the seething faubourgs and frowning battl 
ments of Paris mt lumb.a t despairi swarms 
of patient German) rom the flood emigrants whicl 
Wave after wave rwhelms Ti ul l rom the 
blasted acer und y vy ‘ les of the Soutl 
trom the ast ! M ives t I not 
rise a voice I ‘ you I 1 
Sand-fold rms ofo¢ that \ i 
nan stands f ‘ P i but i that 
f thr igh s'uge turid I will, I to 

ose the pa r. W iH \ 1 hall 
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jcesxer, the mutual-insurance companies, the co-operative 
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societies of all civilized lands,——-from the movements of the 
Socialists, Communists, Associationists, in England, Ger- 
many, France, America —assuring us that heaven is wait- 
ing to unfold the glories of God’s kingdom, if we are but 
willing ! 

The Spirit encourages all who will hearken with words 
of ineffable promise. To the Catholie it says, “You have 
done well to cherish the symbol of Holy Oneness,—prepare 
to receive the sublime reality ; the True Church Universal 
is Mankind united, the earth round, in good-will and good 
works ; the true Head of the Church is the wisest lover of 
his race.” 
| well to develop every various mode of relation between 


To the Protestant it says, “You have done 
Heaven and humanity ; but you must have learned there- 
by that religion is not a creed, but a life, even a re-union 
as well 


in industry and pleasure, in study and intercourse, 


as in prayer, of the active, joyful loving children of God.” 
Te all it says, “Come out from the catacombs 
bright 
Leave your ruined Babels of 


shadowy 
of traditionary opinions and rites into the warm 


day of the Divine presence. 





conflicting interests, sectarianism, and party strifes, for 


earth’s kind ministries t with her 
let the 


jfhoulder in gathering cedars of 


0 cover verdant pall 
labor shoulder ti 


Lebanon, and gold 


and long-dispersed tribes 


ot 


Ophir, and blocks of white marble, for the City of 
Peace.” 

Thus does the Spirit summon all ministers of God, all 
earnest men and women, everywhere, to consecrate their 


wakeful energies, cordially and uncompromi 


ut fear or hesitation, over-prudence or dread of censure 


—with generous utterance of cheering words and brav 
alacrity in co-operative deeds—with a respect for man 
}which no failures dishearten, and a trust in Providence 
that cannot falter—with pure, wise, universal devoted 
ness,—to the service of this Transition-Age. We are not 
alone. Triumphant prophets, poets, and heroes, the mar 
tyrs, legi-lators, and loving souls of earlier day i d 
of witnesses, forever sw ng.—gaze down with alter ting 
fear and } nspire with them in wer g ou 
the salvation of the rae Bright a I l l pu 
rified on other globes, in by; urrou 
with luminous sphere f influenc And, | inm t 
agencies of our Heavenly Father, agencies constant l 
pervasive as attract ye trating it ose le Ss sul 

ght, su ind invigorating as life, are we le nward 
ever ouward, to ONEN: viTH Ma> irH NATURE aN! 
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f opium-smokers, who had come hither 
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not to be in the least degree displeased at the freedom 
| of our remarks on an indulgonce which brought him his 
| means of livelihood. On hearing that I wasan English 
missionary, they exposed the inconsistency of my re- 
buking their habit of smoking opium, while my coun- 
| amen brought them the means of indulging it. Most 
|of them seemed to labor under the delusion that the 
| missionaries were all Americans, and the opium-smug- 
glers were all Englishmen—a mistake, of which we, of 
| course, took every means of disabusing their minds, 

| I subsequently visited about thirty other opium-shops, 
{in different parts of the city, 





One of these opium-dens 
unfit for a 
j human being to enter, and appropriately joining a coflin 
jmaker’s shop. From the people we gained various pay 
ticulars, as to the nature and extent of the opium traffic 
; The 
} strongly manning and arming a boat, in which they 
| proceeded outside the boundaries of the port, to the Six 


large native wholesale dealers were in the habit of 


' 

jIslands. There the foreign opium-vessels lying at an- 
}chor were similarly armed and prepared for resistance, 
jin the event of the Chinese authorities attempting to 
leapture them. ‘The native boats returned with the 


chests of opium to Amoy,and might be seen, with some 
European flag flying aloft, wiftly through 
harbor, with sails set, and all the crew plying their oars, 


formed 





l the 





They always too strong a force to encourage 








the hope of successful pursuit, either by the pirates o1 
by the mandarins, The wholesale native smugglers 
en retail the opium balls, separately, to the retail deal- 
rs ad} p ot | ! shops ; No Secrecy b- 
served respecting this article of universal traffic J 
ive en three consecutive houses ke pt by opium-ven- 
der The people say that there are nearly a thousand 
such establishments n Amoy Publi notices, on the 
corners of the streets, frequently invited the attention of 
passers-by to opium, ‘ three winters old.’ s« n the 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gombling spirit in trade, 
reck'ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, al! tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new application 
of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Wirtiam Evccery CHannine. 


A Thankagiving Article, 

How significant are all the indications of the times ? 
In how many ways do the movements of men in the 
present century, discover a tendency toward that UNI- 
VERSAL Uniry, which was first distinctly pronounced 
by Charles Fourier, and which all his disejples pursue 
as the supreme object of their lives? ‘Turn our eyes 
where we will,—to the science, the art, the literature 


’ 
1! etruecling to 


or the religion of the day,—we find all n 
wards a deeper and nobler unity of spirit! We might 
fill up our columns with the reimoter ¢ vidences of this 
truth ; but for the present must content ourselves with 
a reference to the more immediate illustrations furnish 


ed by passing events 


While we are writing, nearly all the States of the 
American Union join in the act of public Thanksgiv- 
ng to Almighty God, for the blessings of the year. An 


observance which has heretofore been confined to a 
w States, whose inhabitants were mostly the direct 


” 


descendants from the Puritan settlers, has spread over 


the greater part of the northern new world In more 
than twenty of our Commonwealths, the peopie hay 


byle i during the past we k, to ¢ onside their poli 


’ rT 
tical and relicious condition, to enumerate the sum of 
their national bleseings, to pray for the continued favors 
fil n, and to converse in t! bes pirit of friend 
l mily n What a ) pectacie ! 
( 7 mat with Chris » diet 0 witness 1 
\ itt ng his blood tin ti uch all h V 
I ’ 1 muit { sho Lb ated | on 
i j ) i i me ¢ inl 
| ! re rive d ( 1 ‘hin a wi 
i Vv ae | in, W ‘ day entered 
Per of God, | \ } } \ engaged 
v i n s in th it ar felt it 
wis ¢ if him to be there His e of the brother 
hood of Hu ity was |} lled to new intensity,— 
his devo to tl w“ ot he « mn l } ther raiscd 
toa nobler height! Wa o, ,T I 
Was not the consciousness of acting in unity with so 
large a number of your fellow men, a veritable inspira- 


tion, a real good to your soul, who fluence « pe ned 


and softened your sympathies and stimulated your be 
Oh! what then shall be our feelings when 


not only the few in this highly favored land, but man- 


kind universally, without the drawbacks of poverty, 


disease, uncertain business and the myriad of socia 


distresses and petrifactions, to which we are now lia- 


ble, shall at the autumnal and vernal equinoxes join 


their hands, from nation to nation, till the whole globe 


3 ed by a living chain of hearts shouting their grat 


to the Beneficent Father for the blessings of a 
redeemed Earth and a regenerated Humanity Well, 
the concepiuon of suc h a future belon rs to ( ‘har es Fou- 

© offen stigmatized as an infidel and an atheist! 
\ he, whose whole life was one long martyrdom to 

fare of his fellow-men ; who f a. woridiy 

ends, reiected all human interests, that he 1 t make 

( tian love the controlling principle of s viv 

wa i tirst to give s« ientifie precision he hope ol 

inthropist, and to organize the beney iagen- 

cies of the whole future into one grand consolidated 
system of beneficence ; he, who has d re 1a 
other modern men, to rescue PI ophy from con 

unt and Religion from death, is met by our protessed 
Christian teachers with bitter and mal nt denunciz 

But we did not mean to refer to that 

Ww ‘ y wished to utter afew thoughts apropos 

i public occasion We wish by an appeal to 
mciousness of Christian men, to show from theu 

wh narrow experience how desirable w 1 be that 

1 i for w hw ibo how iring the 
\ “ ht « how in ribab ims 
l f ith ir i 20 se ¢ : pescal 
orroding eares and struggles of « competitive 

2 of business: if it! sant for families to meet 

to interchange affections and hospitalities ; if 

kindles and en ‘s under the consciousness 

| ipates with a whole nation in a noble and 

! iow much, how intinitely, will : ese | 

her sources of exalted joy | creased 
when © have been saved from grin 

ty, ’ stupelying ai 1 embitterin pas 

n devilish sm and hatreds, from feveris! 
uncertainties, and from cold, formal, and heart s 
ceri i and wh y every f 

\ ‘ ty shall r comfortable subsist 
\ 1 labo yall be degraded, ill-paid, dis- 


ised and thwarted : wi ynocent delights of life 
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could the Christian men of this world see the truth as 
we eee it; could they know, as we know, the achieve- 
ments of good in store for the future ; would they, in- 
deed, but reflect upon the capabilities of haman nature 
for the loftiest attainments and happinesses; or did 
they really, solidly, immovably trust in the goodness of 
God, not merely say or imagine that they believe in it— 
they would pronounce the wildest-seeming vision tame, 





and the warmest zeal cold. 

There is nothing, it seems to us, in which Christians 
fall so far below their privileges, as in the low, dull, 
narrow, inadequate views they take of the social capa- 
bilities of Christianity. It was once the glory of the 
| Church that to it the promises were made, but modern 
Christians, postponing all the higher realizations of the 
| Christian principle to some indefinite and indefinable 
future state, lose nearly all its present benefits, and dis- 


and crowning beauty of Christ’s mission-—the founding 


| 
! 
i . > . 

| of a Kingdom of Heaven here upon earth ; and in do- 


| 


{out of his religion 


{not meant for some far off and uncertain state amid | 


the solitudes of eternity,—but for man here and now.— 


on the planet called Earth, and drring the era called 
Time. He came not to save the individual souls of 


men alone, but the collective soul of humanity,—not 
only to conquer an eternal hell to come, but the infinite 
hell that is——not to build up a heaven of elected angels, 
| but an earth of regenerated mortals. Had this thought 
been ever in the minds of the Christian Propagandists, 


| . 
jour mother carth would now presenta very different 


lace 
A 
} Observations on “ The Observer,” 
The New York Observer of last week quotes a re- 
t report m de to the English House of Commons, 
m the present state of the commercial relations be- 
tween England and China, to show that $23,000,000 
vorth of opium are annually imported into the latter 
yuntry And it hereupon proceeds to read the En- 
rlish government a lecture, which will no doubt be |} 
” y eflectual to the entire abolition of the traffic 
It may indeed be suggested that the English govern- 


ment 1s aree ly aware, as yet, « f the existence of our 


powerful neighbor, and will probably exhibit, t 


: 
herefore> 


t profound insensibility to its assaults: but it is easy to 


that this isan “ infidel” suggestion, unworthy the 
onsideration of that enlightened print 

On the whole, however, much as we are amused 
with the chivalric valor our neighbor displays towards 
evils a thousand leagues remote, we cannot but wish 
ourselves that it would deal out an occasional thrump at 
evils nearer home, evils which most of its own sub- 
cribers are very much concerned in upholding. The 
neessant vigor with which it kicks the shins of foreign 
potentates, like the Pope of Rome, and the Austrian 
Emperor, who never read it, and pitches into iniquities 
towards the suppression of which it can have no con- 
ceivable influence, only proves the use it might serve, 


were it not disposed 


To compound for sins it is inclined to, 
By damning those it has no mind to. 


But let us be thankful for the Observer as it is, and 
refrain from recommending a policy to it which would 
be sure to offend the great bulk of its subscription list. 
It does now a great indirect good by often presenting 
its readers with facts and sentiments which make them 


spite of itself, and so prepare them for a better 


ifiluence in the future. Let us prove our position by a 
lew citations from the present number of the paper. 
This very fact, for example, of the enormous con- 
mption of opium in China and other countries, which 
of its readers would find in no other paper: how 
calculated ts it to awaken reflection in thoughtful minds ! 


Whatis the meaning of it? Ist lemand for intense 


m which God has implant to 


human nature 
ve no other satisfact torever than whai it finds in 

ie excessive use of of tobacco, and the 
e stimulants?) Has God implanted a want without 
hod of gratify - 
If not, why should not a wise and Christian 
man at once acknowledge in this giant social evil of 


ntemperance. a rebuke of our false social methods, and 


faculty with with God has endowed them In the 
\ elds the 
that there 
int God's } »wer 
‘revo- 
tonished 
ice it has hitherto done its own 
ribun or inguage 


same 


l for good, as 
rable as Mis 
as the 
responsibility is of its authors. So it has been with other 

rs of modern times. And unless the British government 


ist toflada. lv ferthe social evils that are now 


ispects, sickening as its deta are, territ 
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|regard the real import of its promises for the future. | 


They overlook what is to us the brightest characteristic | 


ling so, they take the point, the vitality, the life-blood | 


His revelation of a new life wase 














“ First, it is connecting with religion a monied concern | 
which will soon (such is the nature of man) become with 
mand minds the principal concern —Church members 
| would have two ts before them, one the service and | 
enjoyment of God, the other securing a livingin time of 
| heed,” 
| Now if it is the nature of man in truth “ to esteem 

a monied concern,” the principal concern, one would say | 
that any effort of the church in opposition to this tenden- 
cy must from the very necessity of the case prove abor- | 
tive, because, as nature is not self-originated, the effort in | 
| were must array man in a hopeless controversy with 
But the Observer's cor- 


| the almighty author of nature. 
| respondent generalizes doubtless from a too limited expe- | 
| rience of human nature, for it is not universally true of 

that nature thatit deems money the chiefconcern. Here 
one man’s assertion is as good as another, that is, good for | 
himself only, and there is no room for argument. But 

what shall be said of this writer’s postulating an irre- | 
| concilable opposition between “ the service and enjoy- | 


|ment of God,” and “ the securing a living in time of| 
| 


jneed?” Even the clergy, who are supposed in theory | 





to enjoy and serve God, as no other men do, even they | 
are suspected of seeking to secure a living in time of 


need, by a snug salary. Does not the writer think it 


| infinitely more manly and Christian to secure a living 
| by one’s own exertions, than to do it in the way set 


-| forth in the following paragraph, which we clip also 


from these affluent columns of the Observer? 


“ Carp.—The receipt of a valuable bundle of clothing 
| from the Ladies of the First Presbyterian Church in New- 
irk, N.J., for studentsin the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, is hereby gratefully acknowledged. The like 
acknowledgement is due for similar gifts from various 
| churches, heretofore received; as also to the Ladies Asso- 
ciation in the Mercer street Church, which hasrelieved the 
wants of many.—Union Theol. Sem. Nov. 15, 1847.” 


Tt thps 


Sut the second objection is the main one. 
proceeds ; 


“But second, a greater objection is that it is making a 
| provision for the poor of the church which God has not | 
} made, and which sets aside that as insufficient which he 
|has made. The law of love, the law of charity is the law 





| of Christ’s house. Christ has required his people to take 
} care of their poor brother in distress. If now the church 
our poor brother shall 


| make provision for himself by paying his weekly dues to 


| says “ No, there is a better way, 


lan insurance fund,” she shirts off her responsibility and 
loses the happiest exercise of her christian graces. I be- 
ieve it is best for a christian to look up daily to God for 
support amid his honest industry, and not to be left to feel 
| that the hand of God is not needed to feed him: and best 
for christians to have the poor always with them, and to 
feel that itis their imperative duty to exercise their char- 
ity toward them, believing and trusting that he who giveth 
a cup of cold water toa disciple in the name of a disciple, 
shall not lose his reward. Nice money calculations fear- 
| fully endanger spiritual interests and engender strife. I 
have been a pastor fourteen years, and I know the intro- | 
duction of auch a plan in the churches would work evil. 
Better be engaged for the influencesof the Spirit. Seek 
first the kingdom of God and all things needful will be | 
ours. The best bank is the bank of love. Let us bear one | 
another’s burdens and so fulfil the law of Christ. 


The plain English of all this is, that when Christ 


bade his disciples to relieve the distresses of the poorer 


brethren, the motive of his prescription was not sympa- | 


thy for the suffering poor, but the desire to give his fol- 


lowers an opportunity of parading their Christian gra- | 
|ces. Distress was not to be relieved because it was; 


distress, but because a man might thus wring from re- 
luctant Deity the boon of heavenly life! So now for 


the church to organize a method of mutual insurance | 


against the calamities of life, a method which shall ef- 
fectually relieve the worst evils of these calamities, 
would be disobedience to God, who is careless to what 
extent evils abound, so long as the church is hereby 


enabled “ to exercise her Christian graces” forsooth ! | 


But “ Christian grace,” by this theory, turns out after 
al] to be no grace but that of feathering one’s own 
next ; and the church, accordingly as the fountain of 
this erace, musi not wonder at finding herself deserted 
at length of many of the best and purest minds of the 
race 
—————  —— 
Religious Union of Associationists. 

Every Assoeiationist in our country must feel deeply 
interested in the success of the Reticiovs Unton which | 
our friends have organized in Boston. We regard their 
public and their private meetings in this capacity as 


among the most effective influences now at work to 
deepen the Associative sentiment in the little band al- 
ready devoted to the cause, as well as. to make a deep 


ground Under the in- 





impression on the community 
spiring ministrations of Wittiam Henry CHANnine, 
who preaches every Sunday in Bromfield Hall, the men 


cood ficht | 


of Association in Boston, and thus influence the whole 


and women whose mission it is to fight the 


country from that active moral and intellectual centre, 


are becoming more thoroughly grounded in their own 


convictions, more able to give an account of the faith 


that is in them, more filled with a religious sense of the 


sublime and sacred meaning of their work, and more 
emulous of one another anJ of all friends of Humanity 


to do their utmost to commend the truth they feel to 


ll men, and to spend their lives and their best energies 


in well-directed efforts to adyance the cause. 
In one sense certainly, our friends there may be en- 


vied, that theirs is the privilege to sit, as it were, it 


the feet of Gamaliel, and drink in these inspiring words 


from Week to week ; that around this quickening cen- 


y gather themselves into a social circle 


re they 
whose tene grows ever deeper and more intimate, and 
whi members become more and more magnetic stim 
ilants to one another The sunpie presence of the 
persons whom such services bring frequently together, 


is in itself a creat thing; add to this the solemn and 


yet cheerful character of those services in themselves ; 
the mental and moral! stimulus of listening from Sunday 
to Sunday to a connected series of most profound and 
beautiful discourses, on the true need of society, the 
true social destiny of man, the unitary tendencies of the 
the fi lation of the Associative doctrines in the 
ature of man. the necessity of a Divine Order of so- 


——————— ee eee 


baby. 





ciety, the idea of the true unitary cliurch, which shall 
be the church of Humanity, the church of Universal 
Unity, based on the embodiment of Christian principles 
in all the relations of life ; add, also, the subtle influen- 
ces of deep and inspired music, which, in their worship, 


| is no dull and formal routine, but a thing whose beauty 


is from the heart and to the heart ; add the thousand 
little suggestions of society or use which naturally grow 
out of a reunion so living, and it will appear that our 
Boston friends are indeed privileged. But is it not also a 
satisfaction to every Associationist, wherever he may 
dwell, to know that such a thing exists anywhere, and 
is indeed in fact in to-day’s history? Does not the tie 
of solidarity which binds us all together, so that the 
triumph of our cause in one spot, is a triumph for us 
all, make us all interested, and in some degree respon- 
sible that so fruitful a branch of our tree of collective life 
shall not be suffered to wither and fail for want of 
adequate support. 

To the Associationists of our whole country, there- 


| fore, we make this appeal in behalf of the Boston Re- 


ligious Union of Associationists. 
carry on their work. 


They need aid to 
The number of persons who 
have been attracted to these services, and who have 
become deeply interested in them, is already consider- 
able. Still, owing to the novelty and strangeness of 
our views to most minds, and to the great fear which 
most have of committing themselves to any thing so 
radical and which so taxes the devotion of one once 
persuaded, there are but few who aid to bear the pecu- 
niary burden of these services, out of the immediate 
circle of the Boston Associationists themselves, who 
are generally poor, and who in a multitude of ways 
are each and all studying how they may get and how 
they may save means wherewithal to help the great 
work of the American Union. If this opportunity is 
to be continued to our eloquent brother of discouraing 
thus regularly to an audience so wortiy to be influ- 
if Mr. Chan- 


ning is to be retained and settled in this noble sphere of 


enced and so fit to diffuse the influence : 


usefulness, (perhaps the most promising sphere to which 
the collective wisdom of all the Associationists could 
delegate him,) it seems very necessary that our friends 
in other sections should express their sympathy by for- 
warding substantial aid, each one as he is able. To 
place the Religious Union on a permanent footing, to 
afford a suitable minimum compensation to its pastor, 
and to meet the current expenses of a hall, music, ad- 
vertisements, &c., it is desired that the sum of at least 
one thousand dollars per annum should be raised. To 
this end a subseription list has heen kept open, and the 
sums subscribed amount now only to a little more than 
half of that. 

To friends of Association, to all persons who, for 
any reason, favor the object of the Union, and desire 
that Mr. Channing should be retained in a position 
where he may speak to a fit audience upon the highest 
themes, and in a practical manner, we would say: 
send in four subscriptions, large or small, and they will 
be most gratefully received, and conscientiously applied 
in what we believe to be an important branch of the 
truest service of Humanity ! 


Communications may be addressed to the Treasurer 


| of the Religious Union, James T. Fisuer, Boston, 


Mass. 





The National Reformers. 
The editor of that spirited and sincere journal, 
Young America, says that the difference between it 
and the Harbinger is, that the former thinks Labor 


must be free before it can be organized, and the latter 


| thinks it must be organized before it can be free. 


This is certainly a very broad difference, and if 


there be no misunderstanding of the terms used. a fun- 


| damental and irreparable difference. But we appre- 


hend that Young America does not use the term free 


labor in precisely the sense that we do. If it means 


simply that labor must have a free access to the soil 
before it can attain a pe:feet organization, we agree 
with it heartily ; but if it mean that a true organization 


cannot be begun until the soil is entirely redeemed. then 


} 


we hold it tobe mistaken. Further than that, we think 


that if the whole Soil were made free to whoever 


would cultivate it to-morrow, it would be of little avail 
to the laboring classes until they had organized some 
mode for its harmonious cultivation. Does Young 
America suppose that a free soil could be settled, tilled. 
distributed, without recurrence to some genera! law of 
settlement, &c. ? 


their law be but a principle of organization ? 


but what then would 
It might 


be an impertect organization, but still an organization 


Certainly not: 


We repeat, therefore, that labor cannot be free, un- 


Nothing 


in the Universe can be free on any other condition 


der any circumstances, until it is organized. 


Organization, or the regular and harmonic distribution 
of parts, is indispensable to the free action of those 
parts. Without it all is chaos and confusion Suppose 
every atom in the Universe were allowed to move just 
where it pleased, would there not be universal disorder, 
and how can there be real freedom where there is dis- 


? Could that be called a free state where there 


order 
was a perfect absence of all government, or what free- 
dom has an individual in a time of anarchy?) Why 
scarcely so much as in th completest despotism ! 

The same is true in regard to Industry The doc- 
rines of the modern politieal economy do not lead to 
freedom of trade—though they boast of it—but to the 
anarchy and dependence of trade! Trade or com- 
merce, in all its branches, is a state of constant and 
unsparing war. It is a perpetual battle between capi- 
talist and laborer, laborer and laborer, and machinery 
and laborer. There is searcely more freedom in it 


than the drop of water has in a tempestuous sea. To 


be free, industry must cease to be « ompettive and in- 
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coherent, and become concurrent and united. What a 
body we should have if each member set up business 
on its own hook, without regard to the other members! 
Well, how is it with the body of Labor? 
a 
A Good Move. 

Mr. Lester, of the New York Senate, has intro- 
“duced a resolution which proposes to bring about a re- 
Form of the Federal Constitution in respect to the ap- 
: intment of officers. The object is to restore to the 
ple the enormous power now possessed by the Pre- 
ent. We doubt whether Congress will be apt to do 
ything in the premises ; yet, if it could be done, it 








ould remove an active cause of political corruption. 
The President has now the appointment of nearly 
orty thousand office-holders, who, with their depend- 


umber. 
early commensurate with that of any of the despotic 
1onarchs of Europe. The evils which an ambitious 
"bad man might work with this engine of influence, it 
were needless to suggest. We sincerely believe that 
the danger to the liberties of this country, in its grow- 
ing extent, will arise, not from the corruption or indif- 
ference of the people, nor from the misuse of legisla- 
Zive functions, but from the excessive power wielded 
by the Executive. 

© In the revision which has been recently made of the 
Constitution of New York, the 
carefully stripped of this inordinate power 


Governor's office was 
The selec- 
tion of a large majority of the public servants, former- 
ly entrusted to a single man at Albany, was given back 
to the people in their primary capacity. Every body 


feels that the change has worked well Sut the same 


argume nts which led to it here, have a stronger appl 


Ieation in the case of the general government, whose 





workings are so much more extensive and important 

If the secret history of the most obnoxious measures 
of various administrations could be disclosed, it would 
at they have been mostly carried by means 


We 


ner the Texan iniquities were perpetrated ; and we 


be found t} 


of executive patronage know that in this man- 


know that still more flagrant acts may be effected in 


the same way. A three or five thousand dollars’ sal- 


Sary to the brother or friend of a member of Congress 
: is a powerful persuader, to say nothing of a foreign 
mission for himself, or in these times of war, a general- 
ship in Mexico 
There is certainly nothing impracticabie in this pro- 


Sposal. It might, perhaps, be objected that to make, the 


offices of the customs and departments elective by the 
people, would remove from those officers all sense of 
responsibility to their superiors ; but the objection does 
not apply to the hosts of postmasters that are such 
1 
in the 


ready instruments of federal dictation. Even 


other cases, it would not be difficult to arrange the 
terms of office soas to produce a proper accountability, 
s, at least to the law 


if not to superior Those superi- 


ors themselves answer directly to the people, as we 
see no reason why their subordinates should not. T! 
reform is too desirable to be abandoned for any such 
insufficient reasons 

The motive we have in wishing to see it carried is, 
that it would bring society, politically, one step nearer 
to a true organization, which demands that those most 
directly interested, and therefore, most competent to 
When 
Order shall have been instituted on earth 


judge, should elect their chiefs. the Harmonic 


, the scattered 





groups and townships will choose their own function- 


aries, and all overwhelming and dangerous centraliza- 
tion will be at an end 
a 
Very Tsave.—The Christian Inquirer of this city 


says: “ When shall we awake to the necessity for preven- 


tive rather than remedial measures against crim here 
in our city, in the neighborhood of our homes, of our 
children, and all that we hold dearest ?” 

Just what we have been asking these five years—and 


just what neta single one of our religious de ‘ mi ations 


has been able to answer. By the way, as the Inquirer 


has put the question, will it not be good to give 


enougci 


us its understanding—as to what “preventive measures 
against crime” are? We have been looking out for such 


along while; and the religious teachers who conduct 
their paper have now an opportunity of doing some 
good! By what means can crime be prevented ? that’s th 


question. Let us have the Inquire rsr sponse! The 
world needs a solution dreadfully, sinee nothing that has 


+ been done by benevolent agencies seems to have been 


us. 
ee 

To the Friends of the Harbinger. 
With the next number of our paper expires the 
nd of Volume Fifth. We thank thos 


enewed their subscription, 


sub- 
scription to the 


who have already promptly 


and thus afforded us a sensonable aid in the critical pe- 


riod of our transition to a new form After many ob- 
lent to every change, and 
} 1 


mirane 


stacles and perplexities, inci 
arrangements, 
Har- 


1 
without 


particularly to one from the ac 
eries of the 


yrmer 


which enabled us to make the f 


binger, a model of typographical elegance, 


any extravagant outlay, we have at last succeeded in 
presenting our paper in a sty which we think will be 
satisfactory to all our readers, and which may be relied 
on as permanent We depend on all our old subseri- 
bers to continue their support. ‘They may rely on find- 
ing the Harbinger every thing that it | een | 

palmiest days—and much more. It will still retain the 


characteristics which have made it 


small circle of most intelligent patrons, while it w 


also provided with matter snited fora g r variety of 
tastes and culture We have means of n as 
valuable and interesting a weekly journal, as is iss l 
from any city in the United States, and, if it does not 


command an extensive circulation it will be through no 


| 


| 
| 
| 


nts, constitute an army of nearly three times that 
His patronage, therefore, is tremendous— 


ne 


want of variety or spirit in its contents. We can there- 


fore, now call upon our friends with a better grace than 
ever before, to put their shoulders to the wheel, and in- 
troduce the Harbinger to the notice of their acquaint- 
ance. We tell you that we need your co-operation and 
must have it. We are at work day and night to make 
your cherished child worthy of its family, both in spirit 
and form, and you must now do your part to introduce 
it to society, and to get it into good busiyess. 
Oh friends, each of you, “for auld lang syne,” to send 


Please, 


us three or four new subscribers, who, we will warrant, 
shall not repent of their bargain. 
One word of thanks to our exchanges, who have said 


the kindest things of our paper, after being acquainted | 


with it from the commencement. We have an immense 
list of exchanges—far more than we can aflord,—but 
we do not wish to part company with any of them, es- 
pecially those with whose expressions of commendation 
we have been honored, If we shall ever find it ne- 
cessary to reduce our list, we shall of course gratefully 
retain those familiar names, from whom we have re- 
ceived such chéering words, in days when every voice of 


approval is a benediction. 


> We are daily receiving papers with requests 


for an exchange. We will send our paper for the pre- 
sent to all such, as far as possible, but those, from whom 
we receive no friendly greeting, will not regard it as 
discourteous if we find ourselves obliged to drop them 
The 


friends, we have no room for strangers 


from our lists. fact is, with such a long roll of 


A 
To Correspondents, 


C.D. P.”—Your 


all mailed in New York, and no mistake. 


PHILADELPHIA.—* papers have been 


If yousti’l miss 


them, let us know, and you shall be supplied. Postmas- 
ters are perfidious. 
G. B. Jr.” You will see that we had anticipated your 


You mis 
Union. It 


suggestions about the form and arrangement. 


take altogether the purposes of the American 


u want done. 
G, We 


al 


is doing the very thing 
New Lonpon, N. Y. 


is received,—cash enclosed, 


Yours of the 18th 
You 
Discourse in this 
ot do 
rs shall 


Shall 


d papers forwarded. 


A 


If that will. 


will find nearly the whole of 


number and the last. we will procure 


be sent 


1 ’ 
© BACK 





you a copy. numb as soon as 


we receive them from Boston. Ww 


or two « pies of 
nds ? 


end you a dozen 


our new series, as specimens, for your 


East-Evciip.—‘ 0. W. C.”—Your letter of the 14th, is 
nt as a rain} Than for 
keep moving. Don’t be su 

NortH Wayne, Me. 
all right; thank you. 


ow. you your efforts, and 


prised to see yourself in print 


J.V. D.”—We have your letter. 
Our friend G. H. Ws’ paper is not 
taken from the Gloucester Post-Office. 
rect it? 


How shall we di- 
It is paid for in advance for some time yet. 

-Don’t fear. 
Cash 


Kineston, Mass.—“ 8. D. H.” 
the 


Your pa- 


per will come enclosed for 


‘250. 


W ARRENHAM, Pa. 


same as ever. 
H. W.”—Y 


receive 


u shall have the back 


them from Boston. Send 


on the documents yuu speak of. 


numbers as soon as we 


nC 

Notice, 
the AME- 
be held at the office 
New York, on Tuesday, Dee. 


A meeting of the Executive ComMiItTEE of 
RICAN Union of Associationists will 
of the Union, 9 Spruce St., 
13, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

E. Gives, Secy. 
Ee 
Our Weekly Gossip. 

By the catalogue of Yale College for the present year, 

the Institution 522 


the 


it appears that there are now in stu- 


) 


379 of whom are under-graduates. 


ents remain- 


4 are theological students, 41 law students, 
students, 1] students in philosophy and the 
scholars of the House. The 
ding President Woulsey, is 23; 


ll. Total 


der 15 medical 
arts, and 2 
inclu- 


nuinber of Professors, 


Tutors and other Instruct- 


ors, 4. 


We learn that Freiligrath is net coming to this country, 


We do 


No European cou!d well wish to leave 


but will remain in Europe,at least for the present. 


not wonder at th 
that continent while the national drama is going through 
of which may be found on our 


nt t 


the developments, a view 


first page. Freiligrath may well cong bear a little 


longer the hard burdens of uncongerial rather 


drudge ry 


‘ 


n at the hour of need. 


The Jor lof C that there are 
in this country about three 
cotton, and in England 
bales of American cotton, chie 


| 





on hand 
bales 

« 60,000 
1846. The 


ymineTce avs 


thousand 





as re, maki 





ry OF the c1 oO 


ined 














value of the whole within six weeks twenty 
dollars a bale. make a total commercial loss of twelve 
millions of dollars. Whatis sending away a few millions 
of gold, for which we get well paid, compared with t 
trievab’ <=? It wou'd seem sufficient to empty a 
g at ima pockets Yet a!! things go on quietly as i 
nothing had irred md thing very important | 
occur! lt , it h i f trade. and caused 
to a very considerab xtent, by the unparalleled weather, 
whie enal es the cotton plauters tv Keep on pickin g, 
picking, and increasing the crop, until the prospect is 


that the laborers of the world will have an unusual bless 


ing in the cotton crop of 1547. 


Aldermen of 
of June, 1665, O. 5. 
that day’s procer d- 
siding at the 


The first 
New York” took place 
The fol 


ings Further is Focke Jans, re 


‘the Mayor and 
on the 16th 
owing is am y the entries of 


e 
bowery, 





aliowed to lay in each week a half barre! strong beer fre: 
of excise, in co lea ol the great expense which he 
incurs before he can have the beer in his house, inasmuch 
as he must convey the his own Waggon by his ser- 
vants, and in consequeuce of the leakage of the beer on 
the road.’ 

The Buffalo Comm pea of the growth of 
Buffalo, sa In 1840 Befalo contained 18213 ir 
habitants, and in 1845 ow pulation was 29,773. Since 
that period our increase, resulting from our commercial 
prosperity has been in a much greater rati and there 
scarcely a reasonable doubt that it now double that 

1840” 

Gerrit Smith, Esq., says the Madi ( Wh ha 
ia tt e su rs and justices of t 
towns that county, 1 ing them to select 
unmarried) poor ndless women, (a par r all of 

them nh be wi ws,) t each of whom ( roposes 
i doll r the purposs aiding them to pur- 
i me tor themselves. 


An effort is being made in Rochester to have the Mad- 
ison University removed to that city. It is an old insti- 
tution, and has nine Professors. The usual number of 
students is about 200. Some $40,000 has already been 
raised towards this object. The University is under the 
iminediate contro! of the Baptist denomination. 


The Vermont Legislature has settled the license ques- 
tion, by the dismissal, 91 to 88, of a bill intended to re- 
peal the laws of last year, allowing the people to decide 
by a popular vote whether the traffic in liquor shail be 
permitted in the State. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer s@ys that a gentleman 
named Ridgway, from Staffordshire, England, has estab- 
| lished a manufactory of china and queensware on the 


| Big Sandy River, in Virginia, within a mile and a half of 


the Ohio. 


The Higerstown News says: “Early on Thursday 
}evening last, a very destructive fire was observed to be 
|raging in the South Mountain, near the Black rocks, about 
| eight miles east of this place. Later in the evening, an- 
| other was discovered breaking out some distance north of 
the first, which soon spread over a great extent of ground.” 


|in seeming want and poverty, who it is said, brought to 
this country over $50,000 in gold—all of which is invested 
jin real estate in Indiana. He collects the scraps and 
bones fora glue factory, which he carries on in a small 
way, performing all the labors himself, and selling the 
article manufactured when ready for market. He has no 
| fainily, the only inmates of his house being a common 
game ¢ and a ferocious and repnisive looking dog. 
The old man, people say, lives upon the refuse meat of 
slaughter houses, his only luxury being a pipe, which he 
seldom removes from his lips. He is taciturn and crabbed 
in his intereoures with men generally, and lives unnoticed 
by the world. 


| 
CK 


Mr. Goodman, a citizen of Gibson Co., Tennessee, ha 
petitions d the Legislature of that state for permission to 
sell groceries and liquors without taking ont a license, on 
the ground that he is the father of twenty-two childrei 
| all living. 


The Cherokees are fast placing themselves side by side 


with the foremost in the ranks of civilization—they have 





gotten to themselves a national debt. This now amounts 
to about #100,000, and the editor of the Cherokee Ad 
rocate is cudgelling his bra ns over the question how 


> The National e¢ 
knit ity point. 


yuncil, too, is cogitating 


it to be paid 
over the sam 


War. 


of the infi 


An 


rnal game of wai 


THe Ik 


speaks as ft 


IN or officer, now in Mexi 


llows 


The sight of one battle field would cure any ma 
desire for military life If he could see the (litera } 
of mang rT} the slain ome without heads 
some without legs or arm me with their bow tori 
oper the ground strown with the wounded, dead and dy- 
ing, he would be content with his lot. 

The most heart } spectacle I ever beheld w 





at nverted into a 
1Rey. Tl 

vered with wound 
hundreds, 


whole « 


the Archi prise pal Tacul 
hospital on the day of the battle of Molino d 
floors of the spacious apartments were ¢ 
ed officers and men to the extent of many 


were suffering borrid agonies, while th 
‘ amputating limbs 





wi 





surgeons Wer ve ly engaged it 





some of the victims screaming with agony, while other 
sustained themeelves with heroie fortitude. I had ocea 
sion to go thr: uch the spacious buildi twice that day, 
and witnessel ma vrations. I saw the amputated 
limbs quivering with lite, while the gutters of the court 
were filled with streams of human blood. It was heart 


sickening, and enough to 


It is said that one apothecary’s shop in Boston exported 
in One season two tons of calomel to New Orleans. 


The Baltimore Patriot that when Lt. Emory 
topped at Panama, on his return to United States 
last spring, he encountered an American at that pla 
half-seas over, with whom i interesting con- 
versation. 


cure any man of a taste for war. 
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“Why don’t you return to your country?” said Lt. 
Emory. ; 
‘Return to my country? never !” 
Why!” 
‘Because I am a Manifest Destiny Man, and my cou 


| r here ! 
said to have bee 


forty miles from Quebee 


try will be alo before I dic 


A gold mine 
at a distance o! 


Dr. Rae, 


vered in Canada 


the e1 terprizing officer in the establishment o 








the Hudson’s Bay Company, who was employed to cet 
mine the question of the cont uity of t land of Nort 
America with Boothia Felix, has returned, after havir 
most successfully accomplished t objec his exped 
and has proved beyond a doabt tha Boothia Felix 
sa peninsula, and that the assert Ss J R t 
that effect was true, while the imaginary passag Sir J 


Barrow and Commander J. C. Ross is for 





appears that Dr. Kae, act mM unsuccessit ttempt 
bo: luring the summer of 1846, returned to winter at 
R spr this year re-crossed th 
st! e coast all th way to Ross’ diseov 
ric 
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of which is soon to make its appearance. The statement 
sets forth the general aim of the work, and concludes with 
these words: “Though the first and second volumes of 
the Cosmos in some sort form a complete whole, I hope 
that it may yet be allowed me in the latest evening of my 
life, to add a third and last volume, which will contain 
‘The results of Scientific Investigation in the special de- 
partment of Physical Cosmography.’ 


It will explain the 
universal view of nature, and will be accompanied by a 
summary of its contents, like those which I now give for 
the first and second volumes, in order to render the use of 
the 
friendly favor, and, what gives value to favor, the honor 


whole work more convenient. As heretofore, may 
of rigid examination, be the reward of my industry! 
The highest enjoyment which in a career of more than 
fifty years, as a writer, I have derived from the continued 
effort truly and frankly to express my conv'ctions, is near- 
ly connected with the hope of never becoming, either in 


ideas or feelings, a stranger to my time.” 


A ship now lying in the port of Hamburg has on board 


some thousands of pounds of the super carbonate of am- 


monia, brought from a guano deposite on the coast of Pat- 
agonia, where a large quantity of this volatile salt has 


} 


een formed. Probably it will become an important ar 


ticle of import from that quarter. 
Mr. Gould 
Turkey, of 


process of 


describes the 

Australia, as most extaordinary 
nidific The bitd colleets together an im- 
heap of decaying vegetable matter as a depository 
the heat engendered by dec m 
opment of the young. The heap 
e is collected by the birds during 


Wattled Talegalla 


adopting a 


or Bush 





ition. 
mense 
for the eggs, and trusts t 


position for the deve 
employed for this pur 





several weeks previous to the period of laying. It varies 
in size from two to four eart-loads, and is of a perfectly 
pyramidal form. Several birds work at its construction 


not by using their bills, but by grasping the materials ir 
ge them backward t 
the birds bury the « 
74 
reinain until 


eT 


t, and throwin 
ntre. In this heay 
upright 


» one commorl 

ges, perfectly 
vered uy 
hatched 

, hot 


with the large end upwards vy ares 
as they are laid, and lowed to | 


when the y i@ birds are clothed with feat 


with 


tow is} i ly the « It is1 unusual for the na 

tives to obtain nearly a bushel of eggs, at one time, fron 

i e hea; inl as they ed j eating they are 

r t ter as W is th exh, I} birds are 

ver tuy trial i tim to tt portema wd 

’ i not shots to |} fired 
i ight down. 


vs tuatt he ! } tor odditv 
i contented w I M curt r the cul 
tiv wat tr i al strosities, they 
rin t upon the animal} ri] | have animals 
essit in unusual number of hor ind hens may be 

i he streets, walking abot ‘ ‘ iposedly uy 
‘ gs, and rice t Ther I ther combinations 

equally odd, thoug! lom se Cant idents. 

A druggist was aroused by the ringing of nicht-bell. 
He arose, and went down stairs, and had to serve a eus- 
tomer with a doze o ilts. His w vrum ble What 
profit do you get out of that penny?” \ ha’penny,” re- 
plied the assiduous drugyist. And for that ha’penny 
ou'll be awake a long time,’ rejoined the wite. “Never 


mind,” added the placid druggist the dose of salts will 
keep him awake much longer. Let us thank heaven that 
we have the profit and not the pain of the transaction.’ 


ART REVIEW. 


Boston. 


cond ¢ 


Music in 


Ilerz AND Knoop.—The s« cert of these 


mivoRi 


artists, given on Wednesday evening, Nov. 10th, was very 
fully attended, and in every sense successful. Herz re- 
peated bis beautiful L’An vl Ll produeed (for 
the first time here) the Romance from J with intro- 
iuction i Varia I As a { atter 
m ) us More pe! ta oe hout, more 
1 Composition, th ‘ of ¢} ly assemblages 
f es W L we had vir yh i i The In- 
roduction wa g ita t sis Ilorz’s wont; 
r indeed, we hay ten b ti while perusing his 
‘ position t re very irreney.) with 
the beauty of his intr t | r Adagios; the 
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THE HARBINGER. 


trio of performers, Knoop was the one who certainly em- | distressed leader, and was altogether a capital illustration 
bodied in himself the most of the Beethoven element, and | of the present incoherence of society, until Mr. Bochsha, 
from him should the whole performance have derived its | Madame Bishop’s director,found it necessary to assume the 


tone. The fact was, the Andante was taken up by Herz 
in too fast time, thus disconcerting somewhat the other in- 
struments and sacrificing the expression of that lively 
movement. But the opening Allegro, and still more the 
Rondo Finale were played with true fire, as well as firm- 
ness and precision. 
How the spiral confluent flame would soar aloft, then drop 
away, then rekindle itself by turns, sometimes seeming to 


How thoroughly Beethovenish it was! 


go almost out, fragments of the theme only saving them- 
selves first in one, then in the other instrument, Just as, 
when the fire falls to pieces, the separate embers lay them- 
selves over one by one and turn gray anddie, But in this 
musical fire the heart is never extinguished ; it gathers up 
all its force again and passes off in glory,—passes into 
your heart and there re-creates itself forever (does it not?) 
in your life. Sivori did admirably ; Herz’s part was fine- 
ly played, so far as execution went; but we could have 
desired more of the feeling of Beethoven, which would 
have subdued the part to true proportions; as it was the 
piano forte was too loud. Yet we hesitate not to eall it 
a sublime performance; it went deeper than anything yet 
given in theatre or concert room this winter. 

Signora Valtellina, the eantatriee of that evening, has 
Physi 


cal intensity, rather than true passion or artistic feeling 


a heavy person, heavy voice, and heavy manner. 


characterized her style. Simply as physical phenomena 
some of her notes, especially her high ones, were remark- 
able for 


We are not of those who could admiré 


their clear, bell-toned quality and great volume. 


simply on the 
ground of their strength, her hush y, moanish, low tones, 
Here ended that illus ry promise of classical, chamber 
concerts. The trios, one 
former night by Mays 


‘der, with the Elevie of Ernst, com- 





prise I the whole classical store brought out in Boston by 
Mesers. Herz 
other « 


Sivori and Knoop. It was said that the 
lements for a Quartette could not be picked up 
here to match. The superior lucrativeness of “monster 
concerts,” 


such us that which they last gave,together with 


the Seguin troupe, in Tremont Temple, the worst place 


in the city for music, if it isthe largest, was doubtless an 


other reason of our di appointment, 


Tue Secuin Opera Trovre have completed a tolera 
Howard Athensum 
where the y have brought out Norma, La Somn 
Il Barbiere di Seviclia. Mi tiello, Fra 
The Bohemian Girl, L’ Elixir d’amor. a 
Cinderella ; all in English, 

mixture of singing and of spoken dialocue, sometimes. as 
in the Allessio in 1,1 Somnambul +. of 


coarseness. Their numerous enough, was such 


bly successful engagement at the 
imbula, 
Diarelo 
id one act of 


with that intolerable inter 


part of a revolting 


charms 
as one might pray to be delivered from: we ak and noisy 


by turns, and begetting for the 


most part a harsh, disa- 


greeable compound of heterogeneous, incoherent sounds, 


which it required all the imagination of Dickens’ Mar- 


chioness to take for music. Occasionally, to be sure, as in 


the #erenade scene in the 


Barber,” it was better. Then 


the orchestra (of the Athenseum) was weak and thin and 


shivering out of tune with feeling of its own nakedness, 


when called upon for instrumentation of such breadth as 


that of Norma; and as wel! might we try to be ourselve 
in an atmosphere exhausted of its oxygen, as the best of 
singers to | 


eep an Opera altve without the encompassing 


and bracing atmosphere of music furnished by a well ap 
pointed orchestra. That necessary to buoy the whole 


up. But the trut! civilization has not the means, ex 
cept in a few tavered points, of bringing out an Opera, or 


any grand creation of the master composer the full 


iame not the 
mM 


heir harpiest effort whieh we witn 


proportions of its design. Therefore we b 
Seguins. sed (for 
fame l Operas) was the “ 
Dr. Bartolo was indeed finely 

All the substance of Don Basi o's 
song La Calumnia, was alsorbed in 
Mever, as Fi- 


thumor which we did not 


we did not hear th@iast Barber.” 


Mr. Seguin’: 
expressed. Ste 
part, including thé 


expect from him, though his powers of y ition were 


not acequate to the wering of Large l Fu 





folum 

smoothly as it should l was obliged to forego all 
attempt at rapid 1 it Mr. § loa or 0 
pleasing quatity, but fore ung the ser of 
Count Almaviva with mueh heauty and ex: ressio ¥ Mr 
n had not 'i‘e enough for Rosina t sang the part 

with good aeceptance. The quality of her voice is evi 


lent!y impaired by efforts to trarscend its natural ve 
In Mr. Seguin’s bass, too, both in Narma 


lume. 
ind La Non 


namoula we were disappointed; after those warm Italian 


voices, it m r lead weight sound, Mr. Ar- 
thurson, a young { re, ot high mus l t } 
peared as Elviuo. He is stil : land voice wants 


force, while it is of a most ne iar, almost, we might say 
hermaphrodite quality, being <omet! unbicuous be- 
tween an aito and a tenor, and sounding like a falsetto 
through its whole compass; yet without any resort to fal- 
setto he touches the highe-t notes with ease and holds 
them firmly. There was z and fine method in bis 
singing of “ Sifill so eo lly, t song. by t way, whos 
emphasis is misplaced by t English tr : slatic W 
ts in the beautiful concerted passage in t the 
discovery in the Count’s chamber, and in that emn and 
) f quartette in the last ol ) e best thing 
of Bellini, the st of which, es ully in the minor parts 
reminds u Sun e music of Rossini’s S WV 
ter We ar ' ich to regard t No 

ilto ' tru her, more original creat 
than .V I l { mve up. ke 
whiel 8 eV \ i very mons S ‘ 
< t rate pre & =) t, but si ly sort 
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by Beethoven, and one on the | 


‘cived and j 


| conductor’s baton in person, and hy his prompt and ener- 
| getic signs contrived to keep them up to the mark. Yet 
| amid all these diseouragements, and for some nights with 
| by no means full houses, Madame Bishop threw all her 
| soul into her singing and into her otherwise wonderfully 
|faithful impersonation of a varied list of characters.— 
| Like a true and conscientious artist, she slights nothing, 
still aspiring to the beflutiful for its own sake, however 
| feeble the supports and few the witnesses of her best ef- 
| forts. The only Operas produced entire were Norma in 
| Ttalian, and La Somnambula and Linda de Chamouniz 
lin English. Norma we did not hear. In the Somnam- 
hula Madame Bishop seemed to us the most perfect of all 
Aminas, wavering a little perhaps at the outect in her into- 
nation, as who might not where such uncertain footing 
was afforded by the orchestra, but soon rising in ideal 
beauty to the end of the part. Nothing could easily be 
more perfect than her acting and her singing in the sleep- 
walking scene, and her “ Ah! non guinge,” which she 
sang in Italian, simply and with variations, was such a 


beautiful and golden flood of rapture, so exquisitely finish- 


ed and perfect in its form, that you turn to 
and almost perfect things to aid you in the recollection of 
it. Nosinger whom we ever heard, so fully understands 
the light and shade of music. Miss Korsinsky’s aspira- 
tion was commendable in the part of Lisa, but she was by 
no means competent to that difficult music. Miss Barnard, 
in the unpretending part of the mother, won attention by 
which she managed well by a 


Mr. Reeve 


a sweet clear little voice, 


general refinement of manner. s was the Elvi 


| no. He has a fine, warm, fresh tenor voice of good power ly irious parts of Europe. 


and compass, but on this occasion, even more than usual, 
distorted many of his best tones into hard and angular 
shapes, and by the habit of setting his notes apart, on 
stilts, asit were, of attacking each note singly, missed that 
liquid continuity of sound, so essential to the just phra- 
sing integration of the successive figures in any melody 
which is possesse lin such a consummate degree by Ma- 
dame Bishop. If he continues to sing with her in part: 
so intimately related, he must learn from her, invaluable 


£ 


lessons in the true economy of his fine vocal material, 


while she will doubtless electrify him out of that stiff 


and wooden manner and that glazed and vacant look 


which so isolates him in the Opera now. This indeed we 
rformance with her in Linda, where he 


and the 


have seen in his pe 


admirably seconded the rapturons enerzy ubdued 
musical breathing of passion, with which she created such 
the duett of the first act. Madame Bishop has 


significance upon the Onera of Linda, weak 


fu ore in 
stamped a new 


and sugary as its music, for the most part, is. The part is 


similar in many respects tothat of Armina, and she made 


it a lovely embodiment of 


dignity: her 


simplicity, beauty, truth and 


perfectly sustained throughout 


acting was 


even in the most trifling details of uninterrupted by-play. 


Madam ? 


oboe, essentially ready, one of the most genuine and hean- 





Macfarren was Pierotto. Her voice is like an 


tiful econtraltos we have heard. The general audience 
judge a contralto by the same standard that they woulda 
smoothness, 


soprano, and expect the same flexibility, 


brightness, and so forth. But it is a peeuliar thing, and 
has its peculiar charm, and one so characteristic as Ma- 
dam Ma 


Her look and whole style of 


arren’s is an invaluable element in an Opera,— 


being seems in harmony with 
this peculiar voice. She sung the Romance or b 


Pierotto with singular simvlicitv, beauty and true feeling. 


Mr. Br 


ither terribly, trilling 


uch distorted the action and the music of the 


poor instance, thus unron the 


word “despair; des-pow-wow-wor-wor-air. Repeat- 


ed performances of Linda were demanded, and the house 


was full almost to overflowing. 


On another evening, selections from the middle portion 





ways with perfect success, which w) had yet heard from 
her. Power of soul, and consummate beauty of art more 
than compensated for that want of volume and of force 
which has been so frequently complained of by her slowly 
accepting critics. Surely this is the only want which any 
one can persist in feeling in her. Clear, pure, beautiful 
and sustained as are some of her high soprano notes, we do 
sometimes (more at first hearing, however, than upon fur- 
ther acquaintance) ask for that fresh, ringing, reedy qual- 
ity of voice which is so effective inmany poorer artists 
than herself. But each flower has its own peculiar tex- 
ture, and its beauty must not be indiscriminately mea- 
sured by another’s. So it is with every voice, and her’s 
grows more and more fascinating by its very uniqueness 
and individuality. The charge of coldness, want of f>el- 
ing, predominance of intellectual talent and studied art, 
has ceased to be repeated whenever she has staid long 
enough to be fairly heard. Indeed, her whole perform- 
ance is a pure triumph of soul; it is this inspires her art; 


| her countenance, it is true, beams full of talent, and she 


|seems perhaps too intellectual a Linda or Amina; she is 


| conscious always, and self-possessed ; but these are quali- 


the stars | 


ties by nomeans inconsistent with the truest,deepest feeling. 
On Friday night the same performance was in part re- 


peated; but such perfect success, such a complete har- 


|mony of circumstance, a full flow of inspiration, could not 


| 


| night. 


jin the nature of things renew its glow at will a second 


The climax of each flower is only once. 


THe STEVERMARKISCHE Mvsicat Company.—This is 


an orchestra of nineteen Germans, who have just landed 


|in Boston, from one of the merchant ships which bear iron 


from Sweden. They have practiced together for several 


| years, and have given concerts, with great acceptance, in 


| the hall, they were in the midst ¢ 


They commenced a series of 
concerts in Boston, at the Melodcon, on Saturday evening, 
and an audience comprising many of the best judges of 
music were entertained and delighted, by the unity, preci- 
sion, force and delicacy of their performance of every spe- 
We have hi 


Straus. 


cies of orchestral music. urd them likened to 
the famous band of 

We had only time to hear three pieces. As we entered 
f along Pot-pourri, or 
The lead- 


European Blumenlese, (selection of flowers.) 


er, a youth of not more than nineteen, stood, 
other first violins, in front of the audience; there were 
ht: behind them the 
r side th 
ello and doubt: 


triangles, bells, &c., appeared as they were 


three second violins seated at his ri 





brass instruments; on the othe wood instru- 


ments; behind, a violon -hass; and drums, 
wanted, for 
each man managed several instruments alternately. The 
Pot-pourri consisted of everything under the sun+wa!tzes, 
from the Huguenots, 


Pazaninni’s Campanella, the storm, from Beethoven’s Pas- 


hunting pieces, songs from Norma, 


toral Symphony, at least a reduced pattern of it, if our 


recollection did not cheat us, and,as a finale, the energetic 


All these 





close to the overture from Der F'reyschutz. 
were dove-tailed into one another with much skill and 


beauty, and the thnng did seem like a whole. We have 


|never heard any orchestral representation of picture mu- 


| brass instruments arranged so wellin an orchestra. 


| eould be. 


| subduing of much, 


|of Lucrezia Borgia were given, Madame Bishop rising | 


to the full tragic dignity o 


tie part. The comparative- 


ly feeble volume of her voice here suffered somewhat, be- 


ing overshadowed by the tremendous bass of Signor Val- 


tellina, who performed the Duke, and who exaggerated 


very thing on this oceasion, as he had done in the Count 
Rodolpho, where ia dress, and voice, and manner, he ap- 
peared a per-ect bug-a-boo to frighten children. He has 
grand tones, but besides the want tecling to subdue 
them is n fa! On the same night, Madame 


mpiem 


Bishop supplied her fitting ¢ nt of exquisite mu- 
ieal drollery to the Jl funatico per musica of the inimi- 
table baffo, De Begnis. She also sung a scena 


l from 
lL, Elixir d’ Amor 


soneluding with the glorious trium- 


phant Rondo, written for her by Donizetti. 

But the creat night of the engagement, and indeed the 
most memorab'e night of opera experience in Boston, was 
that her benefit on Thursday last, when s!.e appeared 
in scenes, or whole acts from several diferent operas, sus- 


taining the most opposite parts with most complete sue 


cess. In the prison scene from Anna Bolena, her sing- 


ing, look, and action were alike impressive in their severe 


and | ty be auty, Inthe “ Barber of Seville.” shy brought 


out all that d wey humor which Rossini’s musie indi- 


ates for the part of Rosina, and which we have ever 


missed in the coarse or tame Rosinas we hav heard. In 


the cavatina une voce she w ws obliged to ave out the 


lowest notes and jump to the octave above: and this ne- 


cessitated, what the exuberance of her faney could well 





orchestra and leader. 


sic so perfect as that Storm; and never have we heard the 
They 
were never obtrusive, and had all the light and shade of 
less refractory instruments. The leader, we were told, per- 
formed a solo, the Melancolie of Prume, with much beau- 
ty. We also heard the overture to William Tell, one of 


Rossini’s most difficult, and one of the characteristic 


=e | waltz s of Lanner, both admirably done. 


In short, it seemed to us all that an orchestra of twenty 


Nothing, of course, could make up for the want 


of many violins, for that breadth and fullness of effect, 


which you demand aiike in loud or soft passages, and 
} 


which resuits from the blending of many into one. In- 


deed, the true efiect of a subdued passage consists in the 


and here there was not much to sub- 
due. 
We were pleased with the quiet, genteel manner of both 


LS 
The Opera at Astor Place. 
The present we ek in New Yo K has bes a marked, 


in the musical and iashionable world at least, by the 


opening of the new opera house at Astor Place. The 


event took place on Monday evening, and though the 


night was stotmy, there was no indication of it within 
of the theatre. We venture 


the wails to say, that a 


|more elegant assembly was never seen at any place of 


;} company 


amusement in America. 


The opera chosen for the opening was Verdi's 
Ernani, not the most fortunate selection for the occa- 


sion. Its performance was the chef duvre of the 


Havana troupe, and it would have been well to avoid 


a contrast with that weil-appointed and well-trained 


Besides the public would have been betier 


} 


aS } 
neasea 


with a piece with which they were not so 


, 4 
1 promise thein some o: We 


t 
freshly familiar, whica coul 
delightful surprises of novelty. 


The opening night cannot be characterized as very 
of the 


1 " 
they were sthi 


successful. The mechanism corps seemed not 


} ¢ 
somewhat strange 


the public, and 


yet in perfect order ; 
co each other, and altogether strange to 
this with the inevitable accidents and delays brought 


me feeling of disap- 






n t L erent eal of variation and | the evening to Us Close wit & 
snaens lody as written; but, sticklers as we | pointment. Evidently the height of expectation was not 
+! t ¥ mit +4 : r | » } lee nat 
ito the text, we must confess that | reached by the reality, and so the general decision as to 
never betore have we heard so much of the true sptrtt | merits of the new establishment was postponed til a 
i vital aroma t ¢ brought out. De Begnis, as l further hearing, though a judicious few already recog 
bisar was l ins l t iture of | ; FF 
. !nized the great worth of the troupe and oi lis individual 
ir Dung \ lof un vracefu hefore 
ty »T ' rv 
rich a ey i. a 1 . |members 
— ad grotesque background mpani- | , : iy il 
[ The farther hearing has since been had; on Wed- 
In i may l he - “ that we have i g 
la tmor i Jew heaven- | uesday and Friday nights Ernani has been repeated, 
} } j » ane a he ry ea 
y Seaut 's t rm : wht 1 sound so | and now there is no longer any doubt rt ompany 
met and mingled in t rape n tio t hearer or | admitted to be far « perior in its it ading and subor- 
la © them— | dinate artists, its chorus and its orchestra, to any that 
Tr i Lai w ps from j we ha ! before Its pet mances worthy of 
: , ; , tume Of | the bea Art of Mus and what enn 
h t 
rare s i lw l an 
; L look ‘ should ‘ h ruage in hets 
dla gest s (} i it ; 
7 . I V rv lis W no space it in our 
ast we th t i the pec i 
. j vt ts 
s n =n tha t ooutai 
t , | i the pre = 
i i aun 7 i 
I t 1 di- \\ anit ) j B j s heen 
A t tal a ) i y be 


with two | 








heard again by his im 
the establishment ail 
shall expect such disp 
as will go far to endc 
with enough of pw 
hereafter insensible eit 
vulgarities, or the fa 
pretenders. 


Park THEATRE.—’ 
| Comedy, and the atte 
| they rather prefer lav 
has appeared ina rou 
\ed, or we might bette 
of Mr. Placide. Coll 
| for our remembrances 
|nounced the best in hi 
and is on the whole a 
Asto Mr. Placide, 
| body to qualify the e 





| the most accomplishes 
|}the American stage, : 
better. There is a ne 
does that places him 
never oversteps the 1 
to grimaces and tricks 


ad captandum vulgu 


author, and the charac 


and, what may seem ¢ 


| ations even, is deeply 


not confined to the sp 


i skillful in the exhibiti 


furnishes another illu 


humor and pathos are 
| head, Michel 
|portraits. They a: 


Perrin 


inature. No one can 
without having the fe 
Indeed,swe may sa 


takes nothi 


i which | 
whether it be the bros 
delineations of the el 


necessities of is Art 


any character with inc 
at all, he thinks that 
reason his delineation 
and in a proper cond 
he would be hailed as 
part of his theatrical : 
the position of a stocl 
Foreig: 
A very piquant ske 
ters abroad is contains 
| day, from the reguiar 


per. We translate a 


umns of the Harbing: 
| Weare now at the t 
lrich in spectacles and 
sh w-places of brilian! 
ually opening ; the gre 
main, which stood all : 
blinds, ‘ike splendid sey 
street corners are Cove 
tres promise novelties | 
has tor the month had 
singer ALRont, and the 
To. It is a great thing 
have heard CoLpRAN, t 


rane singer; and y 





{ hed sce 


hrought forward, has « 





-ountenance, a rich, n 
ind severe method,—tl 
who is, incontestibly, ¢ 
i *s, JENNY Linn, | 
Apropos of the so m 
| the English have exper 
express my opinion of: 
|but a fata morgana, 
m the stage or off of 
mediocrity. A creatio 
| to the influence and m 
tists, Wuo understands 
humbng, better than 
neat, but not pretty fa 
in its middle notes, a 
dramatic talent, she is: 
ers. Out oi this medio: 
newspapers, of carefull 
ind paid bouquets, a E 
But she, for whom, at ’ 
-oach-horses, Who was 
orty-nine «ceasional ] 














shower of guineas at L 
—the publie of Paris. 
by what standard the f 
dimensions would ther 
she must, ia reality, co 
pectations, and so she | 
her tor the Grand One 
and, where, as is well 
great a knowledge of n 
The second brilliant 
with the fiery, glowing 
Think that “in Puris, 
Grace, Fanny Elilsler, 
troop of nymphs, Dum 
bris, Lucile Grahn, an 
seen for years, Cerito 
essed that they had se 
vy new, for Cerjto t 
or of Paris. SI 
il, and cares not a str 
her | 
with 
» dancin: 
icht, her blesseduess. 
P» {ndalusien, or L 
For this winter we 
moment, tolook for. A 
opera, ‘Koseiusee,” in 


the comie onera, “ AVS 








whether she turns 
lances wit sou 


lances because 


Comique, and which ts 


MEYERSEER'S new opel 








Heer 
again by his impatient admirers. This renders 
‘ablishment all that we could hope for, and we 
xpect such displays of genuine Art on its stage, 
| go far to endow the leading taste of the city 
enough of purity and justness to render it 
ter insensible either to the coarseness of musical 
ities, or the false show and glitter of musical 


ders. 
a SC 


Theatres. 


«x TneaTre.—Tragedy has here given place to 
ly, and the attendance of the public shows that 
ather prefer laughing to weeping. Mr. Collins 
peared ina round of his Irish characters, assist- 
we might better say, eclipsed by the assistance 
_Placide. Collins is an excellent actor, and but 
+ remembrances of Tyrone Power, might be pro- 
od the best in his line. He also sings admirably, 
on the whole an artist. 
‘o Mr. Placide, we have no remembrance of any- 
o qualify the expression of our likings. He is 
yst accomplished and perfect Comedian now on 
merican stage, and we doubt if England holds a 
There is a naturalness and finish in all that he 


He 


oversteps the modesty of nature ; never resorts 


hat places him in the highest rank of art. 


naces and tricks for his comic effects ; never aims 


nptandum vulgus. He is always faithful to his 
- and the character in hand, has few mannerisms, 
vhat may seem a paradox, in his funnies. person- 
even, is deeply in earnest. But his successes are 
nfined to the sphere of comedy. He is quite as 
lin the exhibition of pathetic truth ; and in this 
illustration of the fact how nearly 
His Grandfather White- 
Michel Perrin, and Haversack, are exquisite 
ite. They are taken 


F No one cain see 


1es another 
-and pathos are allied. 
out of the very heart of 
them without weeping, or 
it having the feelings stirred to their depths. 

eed,awe may say of Mr. Placide, that he under- 
nothing which he does not perform to the life, 
ture of farce, or the nice 
His sense of the 
Art is so acute that he cannot treat 


er it be the t road carica 





ations of the elder comedies. 
sities of iis 


If it is worth playing 
For this 


aracter with indifference 
he thinks that it is worth playing well. 
: his delineations are always fresh and original, 
1 a proper condition of the theatrical profession 
uld be hailed asa star. Yet, during the greater 


f his theatrical career, he has been 


content with 
ition of a stock actor. 
asiciconceliiahintesnhdilientoiat 
Foreign Art Intelligence, 

‘ery piquant sketch of musical and dramatic mat- 
broad is contained in the Schnellpost of Wednes- 
rom the regular Paris correspondent of that pa- 
We translate a large portion of it into the col- 
of the Harbinger: 

he winter season, so 
1 spectacles and intoxications; the those 
places of brilliantly illuminated weariness, are grad- 
the great hotels of the Faubourg St. Ger- 


er of t 


are now at the beginning 


saloons, 


pening ; 
which stood all summer with closed curtains and 
ike splendid sepulehres, are once more astir; the 
corners are covered with concert bills, and the thea- 
romise novelties upon novelties. The grand opera 
r the month had the best fertune with the admirable 
A.ront, and the dancing of the incomparable Cer1- 
t is a great thing for the worn out Parisians who 
eard CotpRAN, to fall mte raptures about a mezz 
no singer; and yet Alboni, though she sang only in 
ied scenes, as no opera of her repertory could be 
ht forward, has excited such an enthusiasm as only 
ac, Malibran and Pasta have preduced before her. 
commanding person, an expressive genuine Italian 
mance, a rich, metallic, beii-like voice, and a noble 
vere method—these are the endowments of Alboni, 
, incontestibly, the most premising of our youthful 
=, Jexxy Lip, herself, not excluded. 
-opos of the so much lauded Jenny Lind, on whom 
iwlish have expended their utmort idolatry: let me 
ss my opinion of this meteor, who, in fact, is nothing 
fata morgana. Jenny Lind is the greatest actress 
‘stage or off of it, but as a singer she is not above 
crity. A creation of Meverbeer, she owes her fame 
influence and money of this keenest of all diploma- 
vio understands the whole business of puffing and 
tg, better than all others put together. With a 
but not pretty face, a thin voice, which is not pure 
iniddle notes, a good method, great readiness and 
itie talent, she is only one of a numerous class of sing- 
Out of this mediocrity, by the help of a noise in the 
aners, of carefully prepared biographies, of claquers 
1id bouquets, a European reputation has been made. 
he, for whom, at Vienna, gentlemen took the place of 
horses, Who was sung, at Berlin,infour hundredand 
nine «ceasional poems, who was overwhelmed in a 
r of cuineas at London, still avoids that trial by fire 
public of Paris. But Jenny is shrewd; she knows 
at standard the fame which has grown to pyramidal 
sions would there be tried; she is conscious how far 
ust. ia reality, come short of these demands and ex- 
ions, and so che has declined the brilliant offers made 
r the Grand Opera here, preferring to sing in Eng- 
where, as is well known, there is by no means too 
a knowledge of music. 
- second brilliant triumph of the Grand Opera was 
he fiery, glowing Neapolitan dancer, Fanny CEriTo. 
that in Paris. where the Svy!phide, Taglioni, the 
Fanny Ellsler, the Peri, Carlotta Grisi, and that 
of nvmphs, Dumilatre, Fitzjames, Maria, Flora Fa- 
Lucile Grahn, and others of the same race, have been 
oy vears, Cerito made an excitement, and people con- 
that they had seen something new. Something en- 
new, f r C rte belongs to no schoo]— not to that of 
or of Paris. She is her own mistress, her own pu- 
d cares not a straw whether she dances on her toes, 
er she turns her feet inwards or outwards; but she 
with sou!, with body, with eyes, with mouth: she 
dancing is her life, her existence, her de- 
her blessedness. He that has seen Cerito dance the 
{ndalusien, or La Git 1, knows what dancing is. 
this winter we have no musical novelties, of any 
nt.tolook for. Atcerr has not yet finished his grand 
‘ Kosciuseo,’ in five act-, because he is busy with 
onera, “ Avdee,” which was given to the Opera 


is to be performed in November. Of 


es hecause 


mic 


me, and which 


reeer’s newoperas, Le Prophet and L Africaine, 
ig is said, and I a'most begin to betieve that what 
. here eay is true, namely, that he has not composed 
of them, and pretends to hav them in his portfolio 

ve hin importance. But it is much more 

that Meverbeer, whose talent for instrumenta- 
nd whose | L experimenting reached their climax 














in “ Robert le Diable,” and who, in the “ Huguenots,” 
rather fell back than advanced, begins to mistrust him- 
self, and fears that anew work may diminish the fame he 
has already acquired. Meyerbeer’s weight and reputa- 
tion have declined here yery greatly within the last few 
= He injured himself most when he, the composer of 
jurope, descended to become musical director to the King 
of Prussia, and preferred to be a hanger-on of the Court 


























erature. 
pp. 332. 
Here is the latest proclamation of our literary 
| Dowspartwen family. Napoleon and his brothers were 
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Devoted to the elev a'son and mmprerceee 
classes and the finsi an! permanent ame “O* 
from its present suicitel. competing aad dg 


N consequence of a deep fe: regard fn the - 


at Berlin, to the free and independent life of an artist, in | ; 5 . *- 
Peoria. ?  |not more despotic, more inexorable, and more magni- esate nal he eos > 
: ¢ | . . ‘ support riends of Intue rial ant tectnl -* 
_ The ee > nee ne gore pene its doors, after | ficent in their sphere, than are these fraternized biblio- out the country, the unteregne! popeae te OT 
six months vacation, and with Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni.” : —_ . “3 cation of the Vous of Ted = 
. . : . . : * + a | Ss T 'y 
The distribution was admirable. Giulia Grisi sang the poles in:their imperial: palace of Cliff Street. They The paper & to Se conducts ome " 
yart of Anna, Persiana of Zerlina,Corbari of Elvira; La- | are undisputed sovereigns in their realm. If they are | penden! Pines " oh th De i ; 
he w , ¢ a , . : or ecclesiastical, with that « bh i ae 
lache was Leporello ; Coletti, Don Giovanni, and Mario, | not among the largest slaveholders in our land, there while im the path of duty uote 
Octavio. But in spite of all this, I would rather hear the ; Pa ‘ . with perseverance ond si _ 
opera performed by our German singers, full of religious | 97 2° Africans in Carolina. Steam, type-metal, press- | "NY lahore we eek an : 
inspiration for Mozart, than by these charming Italians, les, paper, human muscle, and human brains, are as of the true friemds t the he 
who take all the pains in the world, but internally wish | h ler the 1 of thei Statesman, the untramn . cr 
this musica de vechie peruche was at the crows. much under the control of their potent ownership, as Parmer, the Mecha A 
— repertory of the Italians is the old one—“ Barbiere | if they had inherited them from many generations of a an the Lenm or % 
+ Os 2. 99 & ” r ” . . = articuls tention c . 
di Siviglia,” “Otello,” “ Norma.” “Lucia di Lammer- fi : ' 
' ate +P : eee eudal ancestors. Once literature gave laws to the IGMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNtON 
moor,” “ Sonnambula,”’ “ Maria di Rohan,” “ Semira- F : : 6 eee — antee mos ements 
mide,” &c. By way of novelty, Verdis’ new opera, “/ | ‘rade; a rebellious bookseller was liable to be floored “|, 'qddition to its g obyrcus 
Wn a es 99 : eu: ; 7 : : ; ' an : J 
Marnadieri,” made after S hiller’s Robbers, was to be | witha folio of some irascible Dr. Johnson; now the Poetry and Mise ous Re . 
given; but as it failed at London, in spite of the fact that : j : tive character, together « . 
Lind, Lablache and Mario sang in it, it is to be left un- trade gives laws to literature ; and in the eternal com Foreign 
tee on other bendy Verdis’ — opera, “J | bat between genius and greediness, the Messrs. Har TERMs 
svombardi,” has been provided with a new French libret- | : r 
: > > ; , ver have obtaine signal victory . ot sat no eee —_ 
to, under the title of “Jerusalem,” and its first produc- I ained a signal victory. We do not say single copies. per A s 
tion appointed for the 6th of December. Concerts we are | that they exercise their autocratic authority in any * “All ies 
still unsupplied with. Our gre at pianists, Liszt, Thalberg, | manner inconsistent with the character of ‘ most gra- paper should 
Prudent, are absent; the virtuosos of the second rank are |. . a . , : Lowell 
just moving from Baden-Baden, and other watering-pla- | ClOUS Sovereigns. Let authors and other booksellers Subscribers 
ces, into winter quarters ; but soon all will stream towards | decide bers, will 
Paris, as gnats to the light, and in Lent, according to the : ; 
) ght, : / , AC g he ‘ew certainty have advertised their hooks in a at ‘ seating ; 
eustom, twelve eoncerts will he given a-day. T hey certain y hav advertise d Lielr DOOK l a Vie he expirath 
The most shining star in the dramatie horizon is Felix | of regal splendor. Their Catalogue is a most dainty ,.. — ie 
ral’s -G re e‘Chi fam He Bawa’ ‘ ; jee a 
Pyal . Rag Cathe rer, (Le Chiffonier de Paris) & most | specimen of ty pography Fhe sharp, clear type, in Office buss 
affecting play, with a socialist tendency: it is creating an 4 ; . . ‘ : ; Advertisemer 
excitement without example, and has already been trans- | Which it is printed, and the admirable accuracy and _ reasonable t 
lated into nearly all living languages. Next to this is finish of the press work, are worthy of the bright, Miss Men 
Dumas’ Drama of the Revolution, Le Caeralier de Mai- Cee on ; on 
m Rouge, which has already reached its eightieth repre- smooth, satiny paper, as white as new-fallen snow an 
sentation at the T'heatre Historique. A new comedy in which makes it beautiful even to the dimmest ey: L : 
three acts, from the indefatigable Scribe has just been ] 1 ! 
; ; : : no one look at this work and say that printing is: cre ac 
given at the Gymnase with not verv great success, and a ‘ aoe d say that printing is: THE PEOPLE J JANA 
- . . we . ' a } ? ar 
five act comedy from his pen called, Le Puff. The French One of the fine arts. { r / 
rege has alan of late ie aed . > auhne Ray } r 
stage has also of lat been enriched by a great number o It is a bonne bouche to any literary epicure to 1 J 
translations from the German, such as “ Maria Stuart,” : . oe 
Don Carlos.” “Eemont.” &c. Eugene Sue has produced over the titles of these books he sight of Delme 
a drama from his last fine novel, “ Martin the Foundling :” | ico’s bill of fare is said to be as atiractive as any of I 
it was per ormed five days since in the Gaite theatre, and , it a +] : 
was a decided failure. viands ; and we are sure that no one who is bles —. 
Berlioz is just about leaving us for London, where he is | With a tolerable appetite for books can look rie 
. direet. the orchest ; ‘en’s new T . | ) 
so direct _the orchestra in Julier hew opera house. tempting catalogue, without feeling the mouth wat ‘ 
Thalberg is to give six concerts at Berlin. The gifted | . . nee : ; . . 
\gstress Viardot-Garcia, the sister of Malibran, is on a for their perusal. The prices, which are huma Ar 
professional trip to Dresden, Hamburg and Berlin. She | annexed, still preserving the resemblance to Deln $e 
isengaged for the next summer for the Italian opera at ' = : 
‘vent Garden. Schroder-Devricnt. who is beginning to | @form the eager aspirant how far he may dip A 
have too many years, goes to St. Petersburg, the usual costly luxuries without ruin And we must 
refuge of artists in that state , 
5 a say, that st 2se fascinations ar fered on te 
In London the season is at anend. The contest between : wat moet OF the sperma we ofiered on The O 
the two Italian operas at the Queen’s Theatre and Covent that the most astringent economy cannot com wor PROGRE* 
iarden has ended with the pecuniary defeat of the latter. | and that even the in *xperienced adventurer into s Pa eal 
‘ew stockholders have come in, however, to furnish th . : . ae . 
edful, and bring Covent Garden into the lists a rain as enchanted grounds nee | have no fear ¢ { not recely hu n' 
h more dangerous competitor with Mr. Lumley than ever. | his money’s worth food, 4 
{ awhile Julien, the Strauss ard Lanner of London, The specimen engraving vhich : ntersper a iw 
is established an English Opera House where only the Ae en: Serene) ee See Parks. I 
works of English composers, Benedict, Balfe. &c.. are to | through the Catalogue, are many of them ina style of Pr } 
 atieied Tha frat & : * od ca oe r 5 . th ; 
ee Phe first § prano } Mis: Birch, who, by the | superior beauty, and add greatly to its interest and ' 
ay, is engaged for the Grand Opera of Paris, beginning : nti ve : 7? ee 
rith the spring of 1848, as soon as she has learned the | V@'UC- The undraped youths and maidens which now Pregress int 7 ? 
rane ‘ ace? fer P . — ° j | — 
re h language; first tenore, Mr. Reave, and bassi our | and then make their appearance, will probably shock Progr tt 
ibstantial German singers, Staudigl and Pischek: the } . . 2 } ; . 
‘ - : oh , -yeR nat o Yr si} ane . ere 
ductor is Berlioz, and the musical director is also a | “!* holy eyes that ask for silk and cashmere on thy £ a 
rerman, Max Maretzek, from Austria. “Greek Slave,” but they can turn over the leaf w ¢ him 
a1r . — - owe = “e oo B >. 
We find little to add from other sources. The fol- | out looking at them, if they choose - 
: “ . ° 7 a0 , . . 4 > 
wing items we cut from our English papers: We do not altogether admire the vignette pages.— 
TT + ° . e e ° e owe + s 
B The Sacr <1 Harmonie Society will resume its perform- | The demure urchin on the right of the title page, with, 1 : 
sat Exeter Hall, the third week in November, with |). ;- cs Se } : case 
fendelssohn’s oratorio, Elijah head in the air, looks as if he were gasping to imbib — 
Mr. Lumley is in treat with Roger, the celebrated tenor, | the “ oversoul” of our friend Emerson ; while his fel- f 
rnext season. > as also gone erij actar . : j ‘ 
a ason. He has also gone to Beriin a‘ter re- | jow-jaborer at the top seems to invite the services of 4 
Great preparations are ma‘sing at Vienna for bringing Mr. Squeers, or some other rod-compelling disciplina 
Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.” which i } ‘ re . ' } 
AL a ¢ 8 jlijah.” which is to be per ormed by | rian Dr. Franklin looks quite too benignant j ast . o* ‘ 
! Bai), I ) : anklin looks ite too benignant for his v - oc 
pwards of 1,000 artists and amateurs. we "i ‘ ha’ ! z oo —— _ : 
f , Sitio! _¥ t ¥ he heh - ] wi 
\ play from the pen of Mr. Marston has be *n produced position. ihe youtn on the eignth page ci : — 
the Haymarket T heatre ; it iscalled “The Heart and the | superfluous length of limb, if he be not wholly a su 
rid;” but, although abounding in poetic beauties, i 
: <p ° —- : ? perfluity 
sessed so little of what is called “ dramatic situations,” uty. 
itafter a run of a few nights it was withdrawn. The plain tue page has three t grapur B 
Sir Edw; Res Penh a a te , a ae . : at 
: Edward Bulwer Lytton’s new play, the subject, | or blemishes, which we could point out. “ for ¢ 
mwell, will not be produced at the Princess’s until af- ca ; - 
Vhristmas, as Mr. Macready’s present engagemements *! — but at present we w y un 
terminat » three weeks from this time. he 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean have just concludeda very suecessfu! one 
1 " ‘ a . . 1 cys ft = t F. 
Eagement at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham. = ne ‘ant i 
Wid Gules wei chase Sie the Wedetdit We thwad aia |* do not highly respect both its publishers a “e j 
: = ¥ . 
five our readers some idea of what is doing in Eu- |**! ally such a splendid affair that one fo : , 
in Painting and S-ulpture. to find all the fault he can with it, becaus ‘ f 
ee es —— - i ord to bD ri > Wwe Vi V wr “ 
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a9 =" iil he ‘ = ea I i b 
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b onsular Cities of China, and to the Islands of ‘od ; oe z 
tong Kong and Chusan. By the Rev. Gronce ” y* ‘ 
M.A.. of Magdalen Hall, Oxfo) 1, and late live a lis pag > at any rate isa 1 
1 narvin China. New York: Harper & Broth- | the possession of a rary which bu . 
R47 , ART ; 7 , K 
ti. pp. 467. lapsed p yr a heart of st ( K : 
ourna! ot a well-educated, intelligent missiona- | & LL CS 
nN searcely fail 1 acreenhle an : mantic name ‘ 
. : y fa ito be agreeable and instructive read- THE DAILY NATIONAL WHiG. 
,e¢ have tew more delicht# _ } l TTNTICUeE? . F 
have few more delightful books than the bi- by PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTO? 
b c i p 1 > . an : I \ 
hy of Bishop Heber, consisting, as it does. in a EVERY DAY, at three o'clock, P. M., Sundays exces 
tr , =? : » 8 and is served to subscribers in the city, at the Nav \ po a 
neasure, oi the charming narratives of histravels. Grorgetown, in Alexandria, and in Baltimore, th ' - . a 
ol : . . ° it SIN ni ‘ arter rit } ’ ' 
rlaken in the discharge s official F, Bue 8 QUBSICS CONS 8 WeUK, pey eto tl j) 
1 In th lischarge of his official functions. | the Whig, G. L. Gilchrest. Esq., or his a lee inte a Nj - 
present work is the production of an acute obser- |? 2Y part of the United States for $+ per t ‘ 
, . ’ 7 months, payable in advance, Advertisements of t 
nf eetuines ne 2 a Sa pay + AdverUseMents of ten lines or 
iture and character, and is written, for the most | inserted one time for 60 cents, two times for 75 cx . ° 
>in a style which is no less attractive for its erace- | me*, OF F!, one week for $1,25, two weeks for $2.75, « 
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fec ually reliewe the worst evile of these calamities, 


ciety, the idea of the true unitary church, which shall 

be the church of Humanity, the church of Universal 

Unity, based on the embodiment of Christian principles 

in all the relations of life ; add, also, the subtle influen- 

ces of deep and inspired music, which, in their worship, 
is no dull and formal routine, but a thing whose beauty 

is from the heart and to the heart ; add the thousand 
little suggestions of society or use which naturally grow 
out of a reunion so living, and it will appear that our 
Boston friends are indeed privileged. But is it not also a 
satisfaction to every Associationist, wherever he may 
dwell, to know that such a thing exists anywhere, and 
is indeed in fact in to-day’s history! Does not the tie 
of solidarity which binds us all together, so that the 
triumph of our cause in one spot, is a triumph for us 
all, make us all interested, and in some degree respon- 
sible that so fruitful a branch of our tree of collective life 
shall not be suffered to wither and fail for want of 
adequate support. 

To the Associationists of our whole country, there- 
fore, we make this appeal in behalf of the Boston Re- 
ligious Union of Assoeiationists. They need aid to 
earry on their work. The number of persons who 
have been attracted to these services, and who have 
become deeply interested in them, is already consider- 
able. Still, owing to the novelty and strangeness of 
our views to most minds, and to the great fear which 
most have of committing themselves to any thing so 
radical and which so taxes the devotion of one once 
persuaded, there are but few who aid to bear the pecu- 
niary burden of these services, out of the immediate 
circle of the Boston Associationists themselves, who 
are generally poor, and who in a multitude of ways 
are each and all studying how they may get and how 
they may save means wherewithal to help the great 
work of the American Union. If this opportunity is 
to be continued to our eloquent brother of discoursing 
thus regularly to an audience so wort y to be influ- 
enced and so fit to diffuse the influence ; if Mr. Chan- 
ning is to be retained and settled in this noble sphere of 
usefulness, (perhaps the most promising sphere to which 
the collective wisdom of ail the Associationists could 
delegate him,) it seems very necessary that our friends 
in other sections should express their sympathy by for- 
To 
place the Religious Union on a permanent footing, to 


afford a suitable minimum compensation to its pastor, 


warding substantial aid, each one as he is able 


and to meet the current expenses of a hall, music, ad- 
vertisements, &c., it is desired that the sum of at least 
one thousand dollars per annum should be raised. To 
this end a subscription list has been kept open, and the 
sums subscribed amount now only to a little more than 
half of that. 

To friends of Association, to all persons who, for 
any reason. favor the object of the Union, and desire 
that Mr. Channing should be retained in a_ position 


| where he may speak to a fit audience upon the highest 
themes, and ina practical manner, we woulda sa; 


send in your subscriptions, large or small, and they will 
most gratefully received, and conscientiously applied 
in what we believe to be an important branch of the 
truest service of Humanity ! 
Communications may be addressed to the Treasurer 


of the Religious Union, James T. Fisuer, Boston. 
Mass 





The National Reformers. 

The editor of that spirited and sincere journal, 
Young America, says that the difference between it 
and the Harbinger is, that the former thinks Labor 
must be free before it can be organized, and the latter 
thinks it must be organized before it can be free. 

This is certainly a very broad difference, and if 
there be no misunderstanding of the terms used, a fun- 
damental and irreparable difference. But we appre- 
hend that Young America does not use the term free 
labor in precisely the sense that we do. If it means 
simply that labor must have a free access to the soil 
before it can attain a perfect organization, we agree 
with it heartily ; but if it mean that a true organization 
cannot be begun until the soil is entirely redeemed, then 
we hold ittobe mistaken. Further than that, we think 
that if the whole Soil were made free to whoever 
would cultivate it to-morrow, it would be of little ayai! 
to the laboring classes until they had organized some 
mode for its harmonious cultivation. Does Young 
America suppose that a free soil could be settled, tilled. 
distributed, without recurrence to some general law of 
settlement, &e.? Certainly not: but what then would 
their law be but a principle of organization? It might 
be an imperfect organization, but still an organization. 

We repeat, therefore, that labor cannot be free, un- 
der any circumstances, until it is organized. Nothing 
in the Universe can be free on any other condition. 
Organization, or the regular and harmonic distribution 
of parts, is indispeusable to the free action of those 
parts, Without it all is chaos and confusion. Suppose 
every atom in the Universe were allowed to move just 
where it pleased, would there not be universal disorder, 
and how ean there be real freedom where there is dis- 
order? Could that be called a free state where there 
wes a perfect absence of all government, or what free- 
dem hes an individual in a time of anarchy?) Why 
scarcely so much as in the completest despotism ! ' 

The same is true in regard to Industry. The doc- 
res of the modern political economy do not lead to 
freedom of trade—though they boast of it—but to the 
enerchy and dependence of trade! Trade or com- 
meree, in all its branches, isa state of constant and 
meparing war. It is a perpetual battle between capi- 
talist and laborer, laborer and laborer, and machinery 
and 


laborer. ‘There is scarcely more freedom in it 


To 
be free, industry must cease to be competitive and in- 


han the drop of water has in a tempestuous sea. 
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coherent, and become concurrent and united. W 
body we should have if each member set up bu: 
on its own hook, without regard to the other mem 
Well, how is it with the body of Labor? 
SS 
A Good Move. 

Mr. Lester, of the New York Senate, has i 
duced a resolution which proposes to bring about 
form of the Federal Constitution in respect to th 
pointment of officers. The object is to restore t 
people the enormous power now possessed by the 
sident. We doubt whether Congress will be apt 
anything in the premises ; yet, if it could be dot 
would remove an active cause of political corruy 

The President has now the appointment of n 
forty thousand office-holders, who, with their dey 
ants, constitute an army of nearly three times 
number. His patronage, therefore, is tremende 
nearly commensurate with that of any of the des 
monarchs of Europe. ‘The evils which an ambi 
bad man might work with this engine of influen 
were needless to suggest. We sincerely believe 
the danger to the liberties of this country, in its g 
ing extent, will arise, not from the corruption or i 
ference of the people, nor from the misuse of le; 
tive functions, but from the excessive power wi 
by the Executive. 

In the revision which has been recently made o 
Constitution of New York, the Governor's office 
carefully stripped of this inordinate power. The s 
tion of a large majority of the public servants, for 
ly entrusted to a single man at Albany, was given 
to the people in their primary capacity. Every 
feels that the change has worked well. But the : 
arguments which led to it here, have a stronger a 
cation in the case of the general government, w 
workings are so much more extensive and impor 

If the secret history of the most obnoxious mea 
of various administrations could be disclosed, it w 
be found that they have been mostly carried by m 
of executive patronage. We know that in this 1 
ner the Texan iniquities were perpetrated; anc 
know that still more flagrant acts may be effecte 
the same way. A three or five thousand dollars 
ary to the brother or friend of a member of Con. 
is a powerful persuader, to say nothing of a fol 
mission for himself, or in these times of war, a gen 
ship in Mexico. 

There is certainly nothing impracticable in this 
posal. It might, perhaps, be objected that to mak 
offices of the customs and departments elective by 
people, would remove from those officers all sen: 
responsibility to their superiors ; but the objection 
not apply to the hosts of postmasters that are 
ready instruments of federal dictation. Even in 
other cases, it would not be difficult to arrange 
terms of office soas to produce a proper accountab 
Those su 
ors themselves answer directly to the people, a 
see no reason why their subordinates should not. 
reform is too desirable to be abandoned for any 


if not to superiors, at least to the law. 


insufficient reasons. 

The motive we have in wishing to see it carrie 
that it would bring society, politically, one step ne 
to a true organization, which demands that those | 
directly interested, and therefore, most competer 
judge, should elect their chiefs. When the Harm 
Order shall have been instituted on earth, the scatt 
groups and townships will choose their own func 
aries, and all overwhelming and dangerous centra 
tion will be at an end. 

<i siiiatiilaiiaaastlaiaiti 


Very Trve—The Christian Inquirer of this 
says: “ When shall we awake to the necessity for pre 
tive rather than remedial measures against crime— 
in our city, in the neighborhood of our homes, of 
children, and all that we hold dearest ?” 

Just what we have been asking these five years— 
just what not a single one of our religious denomina 
has been able to answer. By the way, as the Jng1 
has put the question, will it not be good enough to 
us its understanding—as to what “ preventive mea: 
against crime” are? We have been looking out for 
along while; and the religious teachers who con 
their paper have now an opportunity of doing | 
good! By what means can erime be prevented ? that’ 
question. Let us have the Jnquirer’s response! 
world needs a solution dreadfully, since nothing tha’ 
yet been done by benevolent agencies seems to have 
at all efficacious. 


To the Friends of the Harbinger. 

With the next number of our paper expires the 
scription to the end of Volume Fifth. We thank t 
who have already promptly renewed their subserip 
and thus afforded us a seasonable aid in the critica 
riod of our transition to a new form. After many 
stacles and perplexities, incident to every change, 
particularly to one from the admirable arrangem 
which enabled us to make the former series of the | 
binger, a model of typographical elegance, wit 
any extravagant outlay, we have at last succeeds 





presenting our paper in a style, which we think wi 
satisfactory to all our readers, and which may be ri 
We depend on all our old sub 
bers to continue their support. They may rely on | 
ing the Harbinger every thing that it has been i 
palmiest days—-and much more. It will stil! retair 
characteristics which have made it a favorite wi 
small circle of most intelligent patrons, while it wi 
also provided with matter suited for a greater varie 
tastes and culture. 


on as permanent. 


We have means of making 

valuable and interesting a weekly journal, as is is 
from any city in the United States, and, if it does 
command an extensive circulation it wil! be throug 
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The selec- | friends, we have no room for strangers. 


_ them, Jet us know, and you shail be supplied. 


| dents, 379 of whom are under-graduates. 


| The fol! 


THE HARBINGER, 





want of variety or spirit in its contents. We can there- 
fore, now call upon our friends with a better grace than 
ever before, to put their shoulders to the wheel, and in- 
troduce the Harbinger to the notice of their acquaint- 
ance. We tell you that we need your co-operation and 
must have it. We are at work day and night to make 
your cherished child worthy of its family, both in spirit 
and form, and you must now do your part to introduce 
it to society, and to get it into good business. Please, 
Oh friends, each of you, “for auld lang syne,” to send 
us three or four new subscribers, who, we will warrant, 
shail not repent of their bargain. 

One word of thanks to our exchanges, who have said 
the kindest things of our paper, after being acquainted 
with it from the commencement. We have an immense 
list of exchanges—far more than we can afford, —but 
we do not wish to part company with any of them, es- 
pecially those with whose expressions of commendation 
we have been honored. If we shall ever find it ne- 
cessary to reduce our list, we shall of course gratefully 


| retain those familiar names, from whom we have re- 


ceived such cheering words, in days when every voice of 
approval is a benediction. 

> We are daily receiving papers with requests 
for an exchange. We will send our paper for the pre- 
sent to all such, as far as possible, but those, from whom 


we receive no friendly greeting, will not regard it as 


discourteous if we find ourselves obliged to drop them | 


from our lists. The fact is, with such a long roll of 





To Correspondents, 


PuitapetpHia.—“ C. D. P.”—Your papers have been 
all mailed in New York, and no mistake. If youstill miss 
Postmas- 
ters are perfidious. 

“G. B. Jr.°—You will see that we had anticipated your 
You mis- 
It 


suggestions about the form and arrangement. 
take altogether the purposes of the American Union. 
is doing the very thing you want done. 

New Lonnox, N. Y.—“G. W. R.”’—Yours of the 18th 
You 
will find nearly the whole of W. H. C’s Discourse in this 
number and the last. 


is received,—cash enclosed,—and papers forwarded. 


If that will not do, we will procure 
youacopy. The back numbers shall be sent, as soon as 
we receive them from Boston. Shall wesend you a dozen 
ortwo copies of our new series, as specimens, for your 
friends? 


East-Evciw.—* 0. W. C."—Your letter of the 14th, is 


| pleasant as a rainbow. Thank you for your efforts, and 


keep moving. Don’t be surprised to see yourself in print 

Nortu Wayne, Me.—* J .V. D.”—We have your letter. 
allright; thank you. Our friend G. H. Ws’ paper is not 
taken from the Gloucester Post-Office. How shall we di- 
rect it? It is paid for in advance for some time yet. 

Kincstos, Mass.—“ S. D. H.”—Don’t fear. 
per will come the same as ever. 
Ta ne 

W ARRENHAM, Pa.—“ H. W.”’—You shall have the back 
Send 


Your pa- 
Cash enclosed for 


~ 
- 
“ee 


numbers as soon as we receive them from Boston. 
on the documents yuu speak of 
i 
Notice, 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Ame- 
RICAN Union of Associationists will be held at the office 
of the Union, 9 Spruce St., New York, on Tuesday, Dee. 
13, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


E. Gives, Secy. 
A 


Our Weekly Gossip. 

By the catalogue of Yale College for the present year, 
it appears that there are now in the Institution 522 stu- 
Of the remain- 
der 44 are theological students, 41 law students, 45 medical 


| students, 11 students in philosophy and the arts, and 2 


scholars of the House. The number of Professors, inclu- 
ding President Woolsey, is 23; Tutors and other Instruct- 


ors, 11. Total 34. 


We learn that Freiligrath is not coming to this country, 
but will remain in Europe,at least for the present. We do 


not wonder at this. No European cou!d well wish to leave | 
that continent while the national drama is going through | 


the developments, a view of which may be found on our 
first page. Freiligrath may well consent to bear a little 
longer the hard burdens of uneongerial drudgery rather 
than be remote from his brethren at the hour of need. 


The Journal ef Commerce says that there are on hand 
in this country about three hundred thousand bales of 
cotton, and in England as much more, making 6 0,000 
bales of American cotton, chiefly of the crop of 1846. The 
value of the whole has declined within six weeks twenty 
dollars a bale, make a total commercial loss of twelve 
millions of dollars. What is sending away a few millions 
of gold, for which we get well paid, compared with this 
irretrievable loss? It would seem sufficient to empty a 
great many pockets. 
nothing had oceurred,—and nothing very important has 
oceurred. It is only one of the turns of trade, and caused 
to a very considerable extent, by the unparalleled weather, 
which enables the cotton planters to keep on picking, 
picking, and increasing the crop, until the prospect is, 
that the laborers of the world will have an unusual biless- 
ing in the cotton crop of 1847. 


The first meeting of “the Mayor and Aldermen of 
New York” took place on the 16th of June, 1665, 0.5, 
owing is among the entries of that day’s proceed- 
ings: “ Further is Focke Jans, residing at the Bowery, 
allowed to lay in each week a half barre! strong beer free 
of excise, in consideration of the great expense which he 
incurs before he can have the beer in his house, inasmuch 
as he must convey the same in his owa,waggon by his ser- 
vants, and in consequence of the leakage of the beer on 
the road.” 


The Buffalo Commerri«l, speaking of the growth of 
Buffalo, says: “In 1810 Buffalo contained 18213 in- 
habitants, and in 1815 our population was 29,773. Since 
that period our increase, resulting from our commercial 
prosperity has been in a much greater ratio, and there is 
scarcely a reasonable doubt that it is now double that 
of 1840” 


Gerrit Smith, Esq., says the Madison Co. Whig, has 
directed a letter to the supervisors and justices of the 
several towns of that county, requesting them to select 
seven unmarried, poor, landless women, (a part or all of 
them may be widows,) to each of whom he proposes to 
give fifty dollars for the purpose of aiding them to pur- 
chase a home for themselves. 


Yet all things go on quietly as if 


An effort is being made in Rochester to have the Mad- 


ac University removed to that city. It is an old insti- 

tution, and has nine Professors. The usual number of 
students is about 200. Some $40,000 has already been 
raised towards this object. The University is under the 
immediate control of the Baptist denomination. 


The Vermont Legislature has settled the license ques- 
tion, by the dismissal, 91 to 88, of a bill intended to re- 
| peal the laws of last year, allowing the people to decide 
by a popular vote whether the traffic in liquor shall be 
permitted in the State. 





The Philadelphia Inquirer says that a gentleman | 
named Ridgway, from Staffordshire, England, has estab- | 
| lished a ae of china and queensware on the 

Big Sandy River, in Virginia, within a mile and a half of 


the Ohio. 


| The Higerstown News says: “Early on Thursday | 
|evening last, a very destructive fire was observed to be | 
| raging in the South Mountain, near the Black rocks, about | 
eight miles east of this place. Later in the evening, an- 
| other was discovered breaking out some distance north of | 


| the first, which soon spread over a great extent of ground.” | 








An old German lives in the suburbs of Covington Ky., | 
jin seeming want aud poverty, who it is said, brought to) 
‘thls country over $50,000 in gold—all of which is invested | 
/in real estate in Indiana. He collects the seraps and, 
| bones for a glue factory, which he carries on in a small | 

way, performing all the labors himself, and selling the | 
| article manufactured when ready for market. He has no 
family, the only inmates of his house being a common | 
‘game cock and a ferocious and repnisive looking dog. | 
The old man, people say, lives upon the refuse meat of 
slaughter houses, his only luxury being a pipe, which he 
| seldom removes from his lips. He is taciturn and erabbed 
‘in his intercoures with men generally, and lives unnoticed 
by the world. 


Mr. Goodman, a citizen of Gibson Co., Tennessee, has 
petitioned the Legislature of that state for permission to 


,| sell groceries and liquors without taking out a license, on 


the ground that he is the father of tirenty-two children, 
j all living. 


| The Cherokees are fast placing themselves side by side, 

with the foremost in the ranks of civilization—they have 
gotten to themselves a national debt. This now amounts 
to about #100,000, and the editor of the Cherokee Ad- 
rocate is eundgelling his brains over the question “ how is 
it to be paid?” The National council, too, is cogitating 
over the same knotty point. 


Tue Honors or War.—An officer, now in Mexicc 


| speaks as follows of the infernal game of war: 

The sight of one battle field would cure any man of a 
desire for military life. If he could see the (literally) piles 
of mangled corpses of the slain—some without heads,— 
some without legs or arms—some with their bowels torn 
open—the ground strown with the wounded, dead and dy- 
ing, he would be content with his lot. 

The most heart-siekening spectacle I ever beheld was 
the Archiepiscopal Palace at Tacubaya, converted into a 
hospital on the day of the battle of Molino del Rey. The 
floors of the spacious apartments were covered with wound- 
ed officers and men to the extent of many hundreds, who 
were suffering horrid agonies, while the whole corps of 
surgeons were actively engaged in amputating limbs— 
some of the victims screaming with agony, while others 
sustained themselves with heroic fortitude. I had ocea- 
sion to go through the spacious building twice that day, 
and witnessed many operations. I saw the amputated 
limbs quivering with lite, while the gutters of the court | 
| were filled with streams of human blood. It was heart-| 
| sickening, and enough to cure any man of a taste for war. 

| 


| It is said that one apothecary’s shop in Boston exported | 
‘in one season two tons of calomel to New Orleans. | 


The Baltimore Patriot says that when Lt. Emory | 
stopped at Panama, on his return to the United States | 
jlast spring, he encountered an American at that place} 
| half-seas over, with whom he got into an interesting con- | 
| versation. | 
| “Why don’t you return to your country?” said Lt. | 
| Emory. | 
“ Return to my country? never !” 
| “Why!” 
| “Because I am a Manifest Destiny Man, and my coun- 


try will be along here before I die!” | 


A gold mine is said to have been discovered in Canada, 
|at a distance of forty miles from Quebec. 


Dr. Rae, the enterprizing officer in the establishment of | 
| the Hudson’s Bay Company, who was employed to deter- 
mine the question of the continuity of the land o: North | 
| America with Boothia Felix, has returned, after having | 
most successfully accomplished the object of his expedi- 
tion, and has proved beyond a doubt that Boothia Felix 
isa peninsula, and that the assertion of Sir John Ross to | 
that effect was true, while the imaginary passage of Sir J. | 
Sarrow and Commander J. C. Ross is for ever closed. It | 
appears that Dr. Rae, after an unsuccessful attempt in 
boats during the summer of 1846, returned to winter at 
| Repulse Bay, and in the spring of this year re-crossed the | 
isthmus, and traced the coast all the way to Ross’ diseov- 


/eries in 1831. 


The Chronotype telis the following story of Macready, 
the distinguished tragedian. 

Macready—whose peculiarities all play-goers remem- 
her—was playing an engagement at one o the London 
Theatres. Mrs. Sloman, at that period, was the principal! | 
actress at the theatre, between whom and Macready a} 
mortal enmity existed. A new play—the name of which 
|we have forgotten—was produced, in the last scene of 
which Macready acts 2 madman. He was always very 
violent in this scene, carrying his rudeness so far as to 
seize Mrs. Sloman by the hair, and drag her up the stage, 
regardless of her shrieks. 

The lady of course, complained of this brutal conduct, 
and received from the “great ereature’--“ the only | 
silmon”—the answer, that he “forgot himself’—that in 
fact he “did not know what he was deing”—having 
become wholly identified with the character, he was “no 
longer Mr. Macready, but the hero himself.” Mrs. Slo- | 
man decame enraged and left the theatr. Mrs. Kean— | 
then Miss Eilen Tree —was engaged to fill her place, and 
act the heroine of this new Greek play. Mrs. Sloman 
took care that Miss Tree should beinformed of the fate 
that awaited her, and in piteous tones related the unman- 
nerly conduct of Macready. “Oh, Pll match him,” ex- 
claimed the fair actress —“ only let him try it!” and she 
smiled as she only can smile. 
| The next »orning a rehearsal of the new play was 
ealled, and all went on smoothly until the mad scene ar- 
\rived. Macready then came forward, and witha low bow 
remarked in his peculiar way, “ A-a Miss-a Tree-a Ini-a- 

very-a rou-gh-a in this a-a seene-a—I beg-a-a you-a-’ll-a 
excuse me-a.” 

“Oh! ah! yes, Mr. Macready,” replied the actress, 
“certainly! but Mr. Macready, 1 do my hair up with 
pins —at least a hundred, Mr. Macready—and you had 
better not touch it—or you may scratch your fingers !” 

Mr. Macready said nothing more about losing his per- 
sonality. He carefully preserved it during thal engage- 
ment, and abstained from meddling with the hair of the 
actress. 


The London Morning Post says that the following 
occurred in a school not one hundred miles from London. 

Teacher: “What part of speech is the word egg?” 
Boy: “Noun, sir.’ Teacher: “What is its gender?” 
Boy: “Caun’t tell, sir.” Teacher: “ Is it masculine, femi- 
nine, or neuter?” Boy: “Can't say, sir, till it’s hatch- 
ed.” Teacher: “Well, then, my. lad, can you tell me the 
Boy : “Oh, yes, the shell sir.” 


case?” 


ALEXANDER Von Hvumpoxpr gives, in a recent number | 
|of the Allgemeine Zeitung, a short statement in rela- 
| tion to the continuance of his Cosmos, the second volum 





of which is soon to make its appearance. The statement 
sets forth the general aim of the work,and concludes with 
these words: “Though the first and second volumes of 
the Cosmos in some sort form a complete whole, I hope 
that it may yet be allowed me in the latest evening of my 
life, to add a third and last volume, which, will contain 
‘The results of Scientific Investigation in the special de- 
partment of Physical Cosmography.’ It will explain the 
universal view of nature, and will be accompanied by a 
summary of its contents, like those which I now give for 
the first and second volumes, in order to render the nse of 
the whole work more convenient. As heretofore, may 
friendly favor, and, what gives value to favor, the honor 
of rigid examination, be the reward of my industry! 
The highest enjoyment which in a career of more than 
fifty years, as a writer, I have derived from the continued 
effort truly and frankly to express my conv'ctions, is near- 
ly connected with the hope of never becoming, either ih 
ideas or feelings, a stranger to my time.” 


A ship now lying in the port of Hamburg has on board 
some thousands of pounds of the super carbonate of am- 
monia, brought from a guano deposite on the coast of Pat- 
agonia, where a large quantity of this voletile salt has 
been formed. Probably it will become an important. ar- 
ticle of import from that quarter, 


Mr. Gould describes the Wattled Talegalla, or Bush 
Turkey, of Australia, as adopting a most extaordinary 
process of nidification. The bird collects together an im- 
mense heap of deeaying vegetable matter as a depository 
for the eggs, and trusts to the heat engendered by decom- 
position for the development of the young. The heap 
employed for this purpose is collected by the birds during 
several weeks previous to the period of laying. It varies 
in size from two to four cart-loads, and is of a perfeetly 
pyramidal form. Several birds work at its construction, 


| not by using their bills, but by grasping the materials in 


their feet, and throwing them backward to one common 
centre. In this heap, the birds bury the eggs, perfectly 
upright, with the large end upwards ; they are covered 

as they are laid, and allowed to remain until hatehed: 
when the young birds are clothed with feathers, not with 
down as is usually the case. It is not unusual for the na- 
tives to obtain nearly a bushel ,of eggs, at one time, from 
a single heap; and as they are delicious eating they are 
eagerly sought after as well as the flesh. The birds are 
very stupid, and easily talla victim to the sportsman, and 
will sit alo.t and allow a succession of shots to be fired 
at them until they are brought down. 


A letter writer from China to the Boston Daily Ad- 
rertiser says toat the Chinese have a passion for oddities, 
and not contented with mechanical curiosities, or the cul- 
tivation of dwarf trees and vegetable monstrosities, the 
experiment upon the animal kingdom. They have anim 
possessing an unusual number of horns: and hens may be 
seen iu the streets, walking about very composedly upon 
duck’s legs, and vice rersa. There are other combinations 
equally odd, though seldom seen by Canton residents, 


A druggist was aroused by the ringing of his night-bell. 
He arose, and went down stairs, and had to serve a cus- 
tomer with a dose of salts. His wife grumbled—“ What 


| profit do you get out of that penny?’ “ A ha’penny,” re- 


plied the assiduous druggist. “And for that ha’penny 
you'll be awake a long time,” rejoined the wife. “Never 
mind,” added the placid druggist, “the dose of salts will 
ae him awake much lohger. Let us thank heaven that 
we have the profit and not the pain of the transaction.” 





ART REVIEW. 











Music in Boston. 

Herz, Sivori, ano Kxoor.—The second concert of these 
artists, given on Wednesday evening, Nov. 10th, was very 
fully attended, and jn every sense successful. Herz re- 
peated his beautiful L’ Ambassadrice, and produced (for 
the first time here) the Romance from Jose; 4, with intro- 
duction and variations. As a composition, the latter 


, Seemed to us more perfectly sustained throughout, more 


like a composition, than any of the ingenious assemblages 


| of notes which we had previously heard of his. The In- 


troduction was significant and beautiful, as is Ilerz’s wont; 
for indeed, we have often been struck, while perusing his 
compositions, (and they are very common eurrency,) with 
the beauty of his introductory Andantes or Adagios; the 
theme, too, usually is given with masterly expressiveness, 


_ often with great breadth and symmetry of arrangement ; 


and one or two good variations follow; but then immedi- 
ately, as if his inspiration or his patience were exhausted, 
he seems to quit his hold, loses all unity and all connexion, 


| beats the air with random strokes, which prove the motive 


irritability of the wings to have survived the over-ruling 
purpose of the mind, mere flights of manual exeeution, 
which dissipate the listener and come to nothing. This 
we say in general of the Herzian manufactures; but in 
the present instance there was more persevering unity of 
design; the two first, variations were complete and chaste 
enough for Hummel, the others more strict and logical in 


| their connexion, earning the charm of variety at a less 


costly sacrifice of unity than is usual with Herz, although 


| even here the thought and fire did seem exhausted some 


time before the fingers ceased their Jack-a-Lantern exer- 
cises. 

Sivoat played the Adagio and Rondo Russe of De 
Beriot, (a composition far more satisfactory to us than any 
thing of the Paganini school,) in a style which left nothing 
to be desired; also the nel cor piu of Paganini, as a duet 
for single violin; and, on being encored, he answered with 
that most profoundly beautiful and soul-satisfying of all 
the modern violin solos which we have heard, the Elegie, 
or Adagio Religioso, of Ernst, the master violinist, to 
whom even Sivori delights to look up. 

Knoop performed his Pot-Powrri from Weber’s Preci- 


| osa. This displayed his wonderful command ot the Har- 


monies, echoes, and other pretty exotics of his tone-gar- 
den, or (to use a properer figure) artificial, forced blossom- 


| ings of that favorite, inexhaustible plant, his violoncello. 


In other respects it did not draw upon his deepest ener- 
gies; yet in the management of these beautiful effeets 
there was more than the skilful trick of the virtuoso, 
there was the true imagination of genius, suggesting the 
sense of the Infinite. He executed the Souvenir de Ros- 
sini with Sivori to the renewed delight of the audience, 
many of whom, no doubt, honestly believed it to be the 
best thing of the evening, as much after as before the 
really great thing, the pith of the whole programme, 
Beethoyen’s Trio in C minor. In this, the violoncello, es- 
pecially in the Andante, movement, segmed smothered by 
the brilliancy of the piano forte; a great defect, since in 
Beethoven’s composition the bass always comes in largely 
for the melody ; it is always individual and obligato; he 
always writes, even if it be only for the piano forte, as if 


there were a violoncello in his head. Moreover, in thaé 
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trio of performers, Knoop was the one who certainly em- 
bodied in himself the most of the Beethoven element, and 
from him should the whole performance have derived its 
tone. The fact was, the Andante was taken up by Herz 
in too fast time, thus disconcerting somewhat the other in- 
struments and sacrificing the expression of that lively 
movement. But the opening Allegro, and still more the 
Rondo Finale were played with true fire, as well as firm- 
ness and precision. How thoroughly Beethovenish it was! 
How the spiral confluent flame would soar aloft, then drop 
away, then rekindle itself by turns, sometimes seeming to 
go almost out, fragments of the theme only saving them- 
selves first in one, then in the other instrument, just as, 
when the fire falls to pieces, the separate embers lay them- 
selves over one by one and turn gray and die. But in this 
musical fire the heart is never extinguished ; it gathers up 
all its force again and passes off in glory,—passes into 
your heart and there re-creates itself forever (does it not?) 
in your life. Sivori did admirably; Herz’s part was fine- 
ly played, so far as execution went; but we could have 
desired more of the feeling of Beethoven, which would 
have subdued the part to true proportions; as it was, the 
piano forte was too loud. Yet we hesftate not to call it 
a sublime performance ; it went deeper than anything yet 
given in theatre or concert room this winter. 

Signora Valtellina, the cantatrice of that evening, has 
a heavy person, heavy voice, and heavy manner. Physi- 
cal intensity, rather than true passion or artistic feeling, 
characterized her style. Simply as physical phenomena, 
some of her notes, especially her high ones, were remark- 
able for their clear, bel!-toned quality and great volume. 
We are not of those who could admire, simply on the 
ground of their strength, her husky, moanish, low tones, 

Here ended that illusory promise of classical, chamber 
concerts. The trios, one by Beethoven, and one on the 
former night by Mayseder, with the Elegie of Ernst, com- 
prised the whole classical store brought out in Boston by 
Messrs. Herz, Sivori‘and Knoop. It was said that the 
other elements for a Quartette could not be picked up 
here to match. The superior lucrativeness of “monster 
concerts,” such us that which they last gave,together with 
the Seguin troupe, in Tremont Temple, the worst place 
in the city for music, if it isthe largest, was doubtless an- 
other reason of our disappointment. 








Tug Secuin Opera Trovre have completed a tolera 
bly successful engagement at the Howard Atheneum, 
where they have brought out Norma, La Somnambula. 
Ml Barbiere di Seviglia, Missaniello, Fra Diareto, 
The Bohemian Girl, L’ Elixir d’amor, and one act of 
Cinderella; all in English, with that intolerable inter- 
mixture of singing and of spoken dialogue, sometimes, as 
in the part of Allessio in La Somnambutla, of a revolting 
coarseness. Their charms, numerous enough, was such 
asone might pray to be delivered from; weak and noisy 
by turns, and begetting for the most part a harsh, disa- 
gteeable compound of heterogeneous, incoherent sounds, 
which it required all the imagination of Dickens’ Mar- 
chioness to take for music. Occasionally, to be sure, as in 
the serenade scene in the “ Barber,” it was better. 
the orchestra (of the Athenwum) was weak and thin and 
shivering out of tune with feeling of its own nakedness, 
when called upon for instrumentation of such breadth as 
that of Norma ; and as well might we try to be ourselves 
in an atmosphere exhausted of its oxygen, as the best of 
singers to keep an Opera alive without the encompassing 
and bracing atmosphere of music furnished by a well ap- 
pointed orchestra. That is necessary to buoy the whole 
up. But the truth is, civilization has not the means, ex- 
cept in a few favored points, of bringing out an Opera, or 
any grand creation of the master composers, in the full 
proportions of its design. Therefore we blame not the 
Seguins. Their happiest effort which we witnessed (for 
we did not hear the last named Operas) was the “Barber.” 
Mr. Seguin’s Dr. Bartolo was indeed finely conceived and 
expressed. All the substance of Don Basilio’s grotesque 
part, including the song La Columnia, was absorbed in- 


to his,as they had arranged the play! Mr. Meyer, as Fi- | 


garo, showed a degree of life and humor which we did not 
expect from him, though his powers of vocalization were 
not adequate to the rendering of Largo al Factotum 
smoothly as it should be, and he was obliged to forego all 
attempt at rapid recitative. ' 
pleasing quatity, but little force, sang the serenade of 
Count Almaviva with much beauty and expression. Mrs. 
Seguin had not li’e enough for Rosina, but sang the part 
with good acceptance. The quality of her voice is evi- 
dently impaired by efforts to transcend its natural volume. 
In Mr. Seguin’s bass, too, both in Norma and La Som- 
nambula we were disappointed; after those warm Italian 
voices, it seemed a great dead weight of sound. 
thurson, a young fenore, of high musical education, ap- 
peared as Elvino. He is stiff in action and his voice wants 
force, while it ix of a most peculiar, almost, we might say, 
hermaphrodite quality, being something ambiguous be- 
tween an alto and a tenor, and sounding like a falsetto 
through its whole compass; yet without any resort to fal- 


setto he touches the highe-t notes with ease and holds | 


them firmly. There was feeling and fine method in his 
singing of “ Still so gently,” (a song, by the way, whose 
emphasis is misplaced by the English translation,) as well 
as in the beautiful concerted passage in the scene of the 
diseovery in the Count’s chamber, and in that solemn and 
touching quartette in the last act, one of the best things 
of Bellini, the style of which, especially in the minor parts 
reminds us of some of the music of Rossini’s Stabat Ma- 
ter. We are singular enough to regard the Somnambu- 
da altogether as a truer, fresher, more. criginal creation 
than Norma, and to question the conventional precedence 
which is everywhere yielded to that very monotonous and 
over-claborate prolongation of a sweet, but sickly sort of 
melody. Miss Lichtenstein, a pupil of Mrs. Seguin, of 
only seventeen, made her debud in Adalgisa, but more 
successfully in Lisa, for which part her figure and whole 
style of being made her better suited. She has a strong, 
rich, fresh voice, which she manages well for a young de- 
butlante. 


MapaMeE Bisuor’s Operatic Compaxy.—On the same 
nights with the above, Madame Anna Bishop was achiey- 
ing triumph at the Boston Theatre. 
She was for the most part wretchedly supported; the 
chorus was even worse, if that were possible, than that of 
the Seguin troupe; the orchestra thin and weak enough 
at best, and subject to terrible eruptions in the region ‘of 
the brass instruments, played out of tune and lagged he- 
bind the time in spite of the utmost lashing on 


upon triumph 


if the 


Then | 


Mr. Shrival, a tenor of | 


Mr. Ar- | 


THE HARBINGER. 


distressed leader, and was altogether a capital illustration 
of the present incoherence of society, until Mr. Bochsha, 
Madame Bishop's director,found it necessary to assume the 
conductor’s baton in person, and by his prompt and ener- 
getie signs contrived to keep them up to the mark, Yet 
amid all these discouragements, and for some nights with 
by no means full houses, Madame Bishop threw all her 
soul into her singing and into her otherwise wonderfully 
faithful impersonation of a varied list of characters.— 
Like a true and conscientious artist, she slights nothing, 
still aspiring to the beautiful for its own sake, however 
feeble the supports and few the witnesses of her best ef- 
forts. The only Operas produced entire were Norma in 
Itatian, and La Somnambula and Linda de Chamounix 
'in English. Norma we did not hear. In the Somnam- 
bula Madame Bishop seemed to us the most perfect of all 
Aminas, wavering a little perhaps at the outset in her into- 
nation, as who might not where such uncertain footing 
was afforded by the orchestra, but soon rising in ideal 
beauty to the end of the part. Nothing could easily be 
| more perfect than her acting and her singing in the sleep- 
| walking scene, and her “ Ah! non guinge,’ which she 
sang in Italian, simply and with variations, was such a 
beautiful and golden flood of rapture, so exquisitely finish- 
ed and perfect in its form, that you turn to the stars 
land almost perfect things to aid you in the recollection of 
it. Nosinger whom we ever heard, so fully understands 
| the light and shade of music. Miss Korsinsky’s aspira- 
| tion was commendable in the part of Lisa, but she was by 
no means competent to that difficult music. Miss Barnard, 
| in the unpretending part of the mother, won attention by 
| a sweet clear little voice, which she managed well by a 
Mr. Reeves was the Elvi- 
‘no. He has a fine, warm, fresh tenor voice of good power 
land compass, but on this oecasion, even more than usual, 





| general refinement of manner. 


| distorted many of his best tones into hard and angular 


|shapes, and by the habit of setting his notes apart, on 
stilts, asit were, of attacking each note singly, missed that 
liquid continuity of sound, so essential to the just phra- 


sing integration of the successive figures in any melody, 


which is possessed in such a consummate degree by Ma- 


}dame Bishop. If he continues to sing with her in parts 
| so intimately related, he must learn from her, invaluable 
lessons in the true economy of his fine vocal material, 
while she will doubtless electrify him out of that stiff 
and wooden manner and that glazed and vacant look 
This indeed we 
have seen in his performance with her in Linda, where he 


which so isolates him in the Opera now. 


admirably seconded the rapturous energy,and the subdued | 


musical breathing of passion, with which she created such 
a furore in the duett of the first act. Madame Bishop has 
| stamped a new significance upon the Opera of Linda, weak 
and sugary as its music, for the most part, is. The partis 
similar in many respects tothat of Armina, and she made 
‘it a lovely embodiment of simplicity, beauty, truth and 
dignity; her acting was perfectly sustained throughout, 
even in the most trifling details of uninterrupted by-play. 
, Madame Macfarren was Pierotto. Her voice is like an 
oboe, essentially ready, one of the most genuine and beau- 
'tiful contraltos we have heard. The general audience 
judge a contralto by the same standard that they woulda 
soprano, and expect the same smoothness, flexibility, 
brightness, and so forth. But it is a peculiar thing, and 
has its peculiar charm, and one so characteristic as Ma- 
dam Macfarren’s is an invaluable element in an Opera.— 
| Her look and whole style of being seems in harmony with 
this peculiar voice. She sung the Romance or ballad of 


Mr. Brough distorted the action and the music of the 


> 


word “despair ;’ des-pow-wow-wow-wor-air. Repeat- 


ed performances of Linda were demanded, and the house 


was full almost to overflowing. 


On another evening, selections from the middle portion 
|of Lucrezia Borgia were given, Madame Bishop rising 
| to the full tragic dignity of the part. The comparative- 


ly feeble volume of her voice here suffered somewhat, be- 





| tellina, who performed the Duke, and who exaggerated | 


| every thing on this occasion, as he had done in the Count 
| Rodolpho, where in dress, and voice, and manner, he ap- 
peared a perfect bug-a-boo to frighten children. He has 
| grand tones, but besides the want of feeling to subdue 
them, he sings often false. On the same night, Madaime 
Bishop supplied her fitting complement of exquisite mu- 
| sical drollery to the Jl fanatico per musica of the inimi- 
| table buffo, De Begnis. She also sung a scena from 
| L) Elixir d’ Amore, concluding with the glorious trium- 
phant Rondo, written for her by Donizetti. 


But the great night of the engagement, and indeed the 
| most memorable night of opera experience in Boston, was 
| that of her benefit on Thursday last, when sie appeared 
| in scenes, or whole acts from several different operas, sus- 
| taining the most opposite parts with most complete sue- 
i cess. In the prison scene from Anna Bolena, her sing- 
| ing, look, and action were alike impressive in their severe 
and lofty beauty. In the “ Barber of Seville,” she brought 
out all that delicacy of humor which Rossini’s music indi- 
cates for the part of Rosina, and which we have ever 
missed in the coarse or tame Rosinas we have heard. In 
the cavatina wna voce she was obliged to leave out the 
| lowest notes and jump to the octave above; and this ne- 
cessitated, what the exuberance of her fancy could well 
second, the introduction of a great deal of variation and 


| ornament into the melody as written; but, sticklers as we 
are for strict adhesion to the text, we must confess that 
| never before have we heard so much of the true spirit 
De Begnis, as 
| Figaro, was of course transcendent, and the fioriture of 
the air Dunque io son passed off most gracefully before 


and vital aroma of the song brought out. 


the rich and grotesque background of his accompani- 
ments and by-play. In Linda, she was all that we have 


said above, and more. The finale was a vision of heaven- 


ly beauty, in which the harmonies of sight and sound so 


met and mingled in the rapt imagination of the hearer or 
spectator, that it seemed a violence to separate them— 
we mean her scena from Tancredi, where she steps from 


a gilded barge, a virgin in knight’s armor, a costume of 


and gesture, sings Oh! patria, and Di tanti palp iti.— | 
The last we thought the finest manifestation of the pecu- 
liar silken smoothness of her voice, of the perfect certain. 

ty of sound in her passages, of her entire command of | 
every requisite of light and shade, of sostenuto and di- 


minuendo and the tri!!, and chastest use of ornament al- 


Pierotto with singular simplicity, beauty and true feeling. | 


| poor father terribly, trilling, for instance, thus upon the | 


ing overshadowed by the tremendous bass of Signor Val- | 


ways with perfect success, which we had yet heard from 
her. Power of soul, and consummate beauty of art more 
than compensated for that want of volume and of force 
which has been so frequently complained of by her slowly 
accepting critics. Surely this is the only want which any 
one can persist in feeling in her. Clear, pure, beautiful 
and sustained as are some of her high soprano notes, we do 
sometimes (more at first hearing, however, than upon fur- 
ther acquaintance) ask for that fresh, ringing, reedy qual- 
ity of voice which is so effective inmany poorer artists 
than herself. But each flower has its own peculiar tex- 
ture, and its beauty must not be indiscriminately mea- 
sured by another’s. So it is with every voice, and her’s 
grows more and more fascinating by its very uniqueness 
and individuality. The charge of coldness, want of f»el- 
ing, predominance of intellectual talent and studied art, 
has ceased to be repeated whenever she has staid long 
enough to be fairly heard. Indeed, her whole per‘orm- 
ance is a pure triumph of soul; it is this inspires her art; 
her countenance, it is true, beams full of talent, and she 
seems perhaps too intellectual a Linda or Amina; she is 


conscious always, and self-possessed ; but these are quali- | 


ties hynomeans inconsistent with the truest deepest feeling. 

On Friday night the same performance wis in part re- 
peated; but such perfect success, such a complete har- 
|mony of circumstance, a full flow of inspiration, could not 
in the nature of things renew its glow at will a second 


night. The climax of each flower is only once. 


THe STEYERMARKISCHE Musica Company.—This is 
jan orchestra of nineteen Germans, who have just landed 
in Boston, from one of the merchant ships which bear iron 
jfrom Sweden. They have practiced together for several 


tyears, and have given concerts, with great acceptance, in 


| various parts of Europe. They commenced a series of | 


concerts in Boston, at the Melodeon, on Saturday evening, 
and an audience comprising many of the best judges of 
| music were entertained and delighted, by the unity, preci- 
sion, foree and delicacy of their performance of every spe- 
| cies of orchestral music. We have heard them likened to 
the famous band of Straus-. 

We had only time to hear three pieces. As we entered 
the hall, they were in the midst ofa long Pot-pourri, or 
European Blumenlese, (selection of flowers.) The lead- 
er, 2 youth of not more than nineteen, stood, with two 
there were 
three second violins seated at his right; behind them the 
brass instruments ; 


other first violins, in front of the audience ; 


on the other side the wood instru- 
‘ments; behind, a violoncello and double-bass; and drums, 
triangles, bells, &e., appeared as they were wanted, for 
The 

Pot-pourri consisted of everything under the sun—wa!tzes, 
, hunting pieces, songs from Norma, from the Huguenots, 
| Paganinni’s Campanella, the storm, from Beethoven’s Pas- 


;each man managed several instruments alternately. 


,toral Symphony, at least a reduced pattern of it, if our 
recollection did not cheat us, and,as a finale, the energetic 
close to the overture from Der Freyschutz. Ail these 
“were dove-tailed into one another with much skill and 
, beauty, and the thing did seem like a whole. We have 
|never heard any orchestral representation of picture mu- 
| sic so perfect as that Storm; and never have we heard the 
| brass instruments arranged so well in an orchestra. They 
| were never obtrusive, and had all the light and shade of 
less re‘ractory instruments. The leader, we were told, per- 
formed a solo, the Melancolie of Prume, with much beau- 
ity. We also heard the overture to William Tell, one of 
| Rossini’s most difficult, and one of the characteristic 
| waltzes of Lanner, both admirably done. 

In short, it seemed to us all that an orchestra of twenty 
‘couldbe. Nothing, of course, could make up for the want 
‘of many violins, for that breadth and fuliness of effect, 


| which you demand alike in loud or soft passages, and | 


which results from the blending of many into one. In- 
deed, the true effect of a subdued passage consists in the 
| subduing of much, and here there was not much to sub- 
due. 
| We were pleased with the quiet, genteel manner of both 
orchestra and leader. J. 5. D. 





The Opera at Astor Place. 

The present week in New York has been marked, 
jin the musical and fashionable world at least, by the 
| opening cf the new opera house at Astor Place. The 
| event took place on Monday evening, and though the 
night was stormy, there was no indication of it within 


the walls of the theatre. We venture to say, that a 


| more elegant assembly was never seen at any place of 


amusement in America. 
The opera chosen jor the opening 
Ernani, not the most fortunate selection for the occa- 


vas Verdi's 


| sion. 
Havana troupe, and it would have been well to avoid 





| . . 
/a contrast with that well-appointed and well-trained 


company. Besides the public would have been better 
| pleased with a piece with which they were not so 
\freshly familiar, which could promise them some of the 





delightful surprises of novelty. 

The opening night cannot be characterized as very 
successful. The mechanism of the corps seemed not 
yet in perfect order ; they were still somewhat strange 
to each other, and altogether strange to the public, and 
this with the inevitable accidents and delays brought 
the evening to its close with some feeling of disap- 
pointment. Evidently the height of expectation was not 
‘reached by the reality, and so the general decision as to 
‘merits of the new establishment was postponed til a 
| further hearing, though a judicious few already recog- 
| nized the great worth of the troupe and of its individual 
| members. 

The farther hearing has since been had; on Wed- 
| nesday and Friday nights Ernani has been repeated, 
and now there is no longer any doubt. The company 
‘is admitted to be far superior in its leading and subor- 





the beautiful Art of Music ; and what more can we 
erigoens benety, 208 with many, poble sep, seid leek | eay though we should exhaust the language in epithets. 
For criticism we have this week no space, but in our 
next number we shall hope to do justice to the merits 
of each of the prominent artists. 
We must not omit to add that Benedetti has been 


‘restored to his place in the corps, and will shortly be 


Its performance was the chef d'ouvre of the | 


dinate artists, its chorus and its orchestra, to any that 
} . . ° 
| we have heard before. Its performances are worthy of 





heard again by his impatient admirers. This renders 
the establishment all that we could hope for, and we 
shall expect such displays of genuine Art on its stage, 
as will go far to endow the leading taste of the city 
with enough of purity and justness to render it 
hereafter insensible either to the coarseness of musical 
vulgarities, or the false show and glitter of musical 


pretenders. 
ee 


Theatres. 


Park Tueatre.—Tragedy has here given place to 
Comedy, and the attendance of the public shows that 
they rather prefer laughing to weeping. Mr. Collins 
has appeared ina round of his Irish characters, assist- 
\ed, or we might better say, eclipsed by the assistance 
of Mr. Placide. Collins is an excellent actor, and but 
for our remembrances of ‘Tyrone Power, might be pro- 
nounced the best in his line. He also sings admirably, 
and is on the whole an artist. 

Asto Mr. Placide, we have no remembrance of any- 
| body to qualify the expression of our likings. He is 
the most accomplished and perfect Comedian now on 
the American stage, and we doubt if England holds a 
better. There is a naturalness and finish in all that he 
does that places him in the highest rank of art. He 
never oversteps the modesty of nature ; never resorts 
|to grimaces and tricks for his comic effects ; never aims 
jad captandum vulgus. He is always faithful to his 
| author, and the character in hand, has few mannerisms, 
|and, what may seem a paradox, in his funnies: person- 





ations even, is deeply in earnest. But his successes are 
|not confined to the sphere of comedy. He is quite as 
| skillful in the exhibition of pathetic truth ; and in this 
furnishes another illustration of the fact how nearly 
His Grandfather White- 
head, Michel Perrin, and Haversack, are exquisite 
They are taken out of the very heart of 


| ’ 
| humor and pathos are allied. 


portraits. 
jnature. No one can see them without weeping, or 
| without having the feelings stirred to their depths. 

| Indeed, we may say of Mr. Placide, that he under- 


|takes nothing which he does not perform to the life, 
| whether it be the broad caricature of farce, or the niee 





| delineations of the elder comedies. His sense of the 


necessities of his Art is so acute that he cannot treat 


If it is worth playing 
For this 
reason his delineations are always fresh and original, 


any character with indifference. 
\at all, he thinks that it is worth playing well. 


/and in a proper condition of the theatrical profession 
he would be hailed as a star. 
part of his theatrical career, he has been content with 


Yet, during the greater 


the position of a stock actor. 





Foreign Art Intelligence, 

| A very piquant sketch of musical and dramatic mat- 
‘ters abroad is contained in the Schnellpost of Wednes- 
day, from the regular Paris correspondent of that pa- 
| per. 


umns.of the Harbinger: 


We translate a large portion of it into the col- 


We are now at the beginning of the winter season, so 
rich in spectacles and intoxications; the saloons, those 


show-places of brilliantly illuminated weariness, are grad- 
ually opening ; the great hotels of the Faubourg St. Ger- 


main, which steod all sammer with closed curtains and 
blinds, like s;lendid sepulekres, are once more astir; the 


| street corners are covered with concert bills, and the thea- 
| tres promise novelties upon novelties. The grand opera 
thas tor the month had the best fortune with the admirable 
singer ALBon1, and the dancing of the incomparable Cert- 
iro. Itis a great thing for the worn out Parisians who 
i have heard Cotpran, to fall into raptures about a mezzo 
| soprano singer; and yet Alboni, though she sang only in 
' detached scenes, as no opera of her repertory could be 
| brought forward, has excited such an enthusiasm as only 
| Sonntag, Malibran and Pasta have produced before her. 
A fine commanding person, an expressive genuine Italian 
| countenance, a rich, metallic, bell-like voice, and a noble 
and severe method—these are the endowments of Alboni, 
| who is, incontestibly, the most promising of our youthful 
singers, JENNY Linn, herself, not excluded. 
Apropos of the so much lauded Jenny Lind, on whom 
| the English have expended thejr utmost idolatry: let me 
) express my opinion of this meteor, who, in fact, is nothing 
| but a futa morgane. Jenny Lind is the greatest actress 
on the stage or off of it, but as a singer she is not above 
medivcrity. A creation of Meyerbeer, she owes her fame 
to the influence and money of this keenest of all diploma- 
tists, who understands the whole business of puffing and 
|humbug, better than all others put together. With a 
neat, but not pretty face, a thin voice, which is not pure 
in its middle notes, a good method, great readiness and 
| dramatic talent, she is only one of a numerous class of sing- 
jers. Out of this mediocrity, by the help of a noise in the 
| newspapers, of carefully prepared biographies, of claquers 
and paid bouquets, a European reputation has been made. 
| But she, for whom, at Vienna, gentlemen took the place of 
-oach-horses, who was sung, at Berlin,in four hundred and 
forty-nine occasional poems, who was overwhelmed in a 
shower of guineas at London, still avoids that trial by fire 
|—the publie of Paris. But Jenny is shrewd; she, knows 
| by what standard the fame which has grown to pyramidal 
dimensions would there be tried; she is conscious how far 
she must, in reality, come short of these demands and ex- 
| peetations, and so she has declined the brilliant offers made 
her for the Grand Opera here, preferring to sing in Eng- 
|land, where, as is well known, there is by no means too 
| great a knowledge of music. 
| The second brilliant triumph of the Grand Opera was 
| with the fiery, glowing Neapolitan dancer, Fanny Cerrito. 
| Think that in Paris, where the Sylphide, Taglioni, the 
| Grace, Fanny Ellsier, the Peri, Carlotta Grisi, and that 
‘troop of nymphs, Dumilatre, Fitzjames, Maria, Flora Fa- 
| bris, Lucile Grahn, and others of the same race, have been 
| seen for years, Cerito made an excitement, and people con- 
| fessed that they had seen something new. Something en- 
| tirely new, for Cerito belongs to no school—not to that of 
| Milan or of Paris, She is her own mistress, her own pu- 
| pil, and cares not a straw whether she dances on her toes, 
| whether she turns her feet inwards or outwards; but she 
| dances with soul, with body, with eyes, with mouth: she 
dances because dancing is her life, her existence, her de- 
light, her blessedness. He that has seen Cerito dance the 
Pas Andalusien, or La Gitana, knows what dancing is. 
For this winter we have no musical novelties, of any 
| moment, tolook for. Avser hasnot yet finished his grand 
lopera, “ Kosciuseo,” in five acts, because he is busy with 
the comie opera, “ Aydee,” which was given to the Opera 
Comique, and which is to be performed in November. c 0 
| Meverseer’s newoperas, Le Prophet and L Africaine, 
nothing is said, and I almost begin to believe that what 
people here say is true, namely, that he has not composed 
| either of them, and pretends to have them in his portfolio 
| only to give himself importance. But it is much more 
| probable that Meyerbeer, whose talent for instrumenta- 
tion, and whose bold experimenting, reached their climas 
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in « Robert le Diable,” and who, in the “Huguenots,” | Harper's Illustrated Catalogue of Valuable Standard 


rather fell back than advanced, begins to mistrust him- 
zelf, and fears that a new work may diminish the fame he 





THE HARBINGER, 


Works in the several Departments of Classical Lit- 


has already acquired. Meyerbeer’s weight and reputa-| erature. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1847. 
tion have declined here very greatly within the last few) pp, 332. 

years. He injured himself most when he, the composer of | H ‘ r f i 
Kurope, deseended to beeome musical director to the King ere is the latest proclamation of our literary 


of Prussia, and preferred to be a hanger-on of the Court | 
at Berlin, to the free and independent life of an artist, in | 
aris. 
eth Italian Opera has once more opened its doors, after | 
six months vacation, and with Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni.” | 
The distribution was admirable. Giulia Grisi sang the | 
art of Anna, Persiana of Zerlina, Corbari of Elvira; La- | 
ache was Leporello ; Coletti, Don Giovanni, and Mario, | 
Octavio. Bat in spite of all this, I would rather hear the 
opera performed by our German singers, full of religious 
inspiration for Mozart, than by these charming Italians, | 
who take all the pains in the world, but internally wish 
this musica de vechie peruche was at the crows. 

The repertory of the Italians is the old one—* Barbiecre 
di Siviglia,” “Otello,” “ Norma,” “ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.” “Sonnambula,” “ Maria di Rohan,” “Semira- 
mide.” &c. By way of novelty, Verdis’ new opera, “ I 
Marnadieri,” made after Schiller’s Robbers, was to be 
given; but as it failed at London, in spite of the fact that 
Lind, Lablache and Mario sang in it, it is to be le’t un- 
touched. On the other hand, Verdis’ grand opera, “ J | 


Lombardi,” has been provided with a new French libret- | 
to, under the title of “ Jerusalem,” and its first produc- 


tion appointed for the 6th of December. Concerts we are 
still unsupplied with. Our great pianists, Liszt, Thalberg, 
Pradent, are absent; the virtuosos of the second rank are 
just moving from Baden-Baden, and other watering-pla- 
ces, into winter quarters; but soon all wiilstream towards 


Paris, as gnats to the light, and in Lent, according to the | 


custom, twelve concerts will be given a-day. 

The most shining star in the dramatic horizon is Felix 
Pyal’s Rag-Gatherer, (Le Chiffonier de Paris) a most 
affecting play, with a socialist tendency : 
excitement without example, and has already been trans- 
lated into nearly all living languages. Next to this is 
Dumas’ Drama of the Revolution, Ze Caevalier de Mai- 
son Rouge, which has already reached its eightieth repre- 
sentation at the Theatre Historique. A new comedy in 
three acts, from the indefatigable Scribe has just been 
given at the Gymnase with not very great success, anda 
five act comedy from his pen called, Le Puff. The French 
stave has also of late been enriched by a great number of 
translations from the German, suchas “ Maria Stuart,” 
“Don Carlos,” “Egmont,” &e. Eugene Sue has produced 
a drama from his last fine nove!,“ Martin the Foundling :” 
it was performed five days since in the Gaite theatre, and 
was a decided failure. 

Berlioz is just about leaving us for London, where he is 


to direct the orchestra in Julien’s new opera house. 
Thalberg is to give six concerts at Berlin. The gifted 


songstress Viardot-Garcia, the sister of Malibran, is on a 
professional trip to Dresden, Hamburg and Berlin. She 
is engaged for the next summer for the Italian opera at 
Covent Garden. Schroder-Devrient, who is beginning to 
have too many years, goes to St. Petersburg, the usual 
refuge of artists in that state. 

In London the season is atanend. The contest between 
the two Italian operas at the Queen’s Theatre and Covent 
Garden has ended with the pecuniary defeat of the latter. 
New stockholders have come in, however, to furnish the 
needful, and bring Covent Garden into the lists again as 
a more dangerous ¢»impetitor with Mr. Lumley than ever. 


Meanwhile Julien, the Strauss and Lanner of London, | 
has established an English Opera House where only the | 


works of English composers, Benedict, Balfe, &c.. are to 
be given. The first Soprano is Miss Birch, who, by the 


way, is engaged for the Grand Opera of Paris, beginning | 


with the spring of 1848, as soon as she has learned the 
French language; first tenore, Mr. Reave, and bassi our 
substantial German singers, Staudigl and Pischek: the 
conductor is Berlioz, and the musical director is also a 
German, Max Maretzek, from Austria. 


The fol- 


We find little to add from other sources. 
lowing items we cut from our English papers: 

The Sacred Harmonie Society will resume its perform- 
ances at Exeter Hail, the third week in November, with 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio, Elijah. 

Mr. Lumley is in treat with Roger, the celebrated tenor, 
for next season. He has also gone to Berlin after re- 
eruits. 

Great preparations are making at Vienna for bringing 
out Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” which is to be performed by 
upwards of 1,000 artists and amateurs. 

A play from the pen of Mr. Marston has been produced 
at the Haymarket Theatre ; it iscalled “ The Heart and the 
World ;” but, although abounding in poetic beauties, it 
possessed so little of what is called “ dramatic situations,” 
that after a run of a few nights it was withdrawn. 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s new play, the subject, | 


Cromwell, will not be produced at the Princes=’s until af- 
ter Christmas, as Mr. Macready’s present engagemements 
will terminate three weeks from this time. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kean have just conc!ndeda very snecessful | 


engagement at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham. 
With this we close for the present. We intend soon 

to give our readers some idea of what is doing in Eu- 

rope in Painting and Sculpture. 
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REVIEW. 


A Narrative of an Exploratory Visit to each of the 
Consular Cities of China, and to the Islands of 
Hong Kong and Chusan By the Rev. Gerorce 
Suirn, M. A., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and late 
Missionary in China. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1847. pp. 467. 

The journal of a well-educated, intelligent missiona- 
ry can searcely fail to be agreeable and instructive read- 


ing. 


We have few more delightful books than the bi- 
ography of Bishop Heber, consistifg, as it does, 
great measure, of the charming an of his travels, 
undertaken in the discharge of his official functions. 
The present work is the production of an acute obser- 


in a 


ver of nature and character, and is written, for the most 
part, in a style which is no less attractive for its grace- 
ful facility, than for its modest simplicity. 
a fund of valuable information, in regard to the religion, 
domestic manners, trade and literature of the Chinese ; 


and from the author’s ample opportunities for observa- : ae 
| and acts of the Administration deemed to be adverse to the in- 


tion, we presume that its statements may be received 
with undoubting confidence. We cannot peruse a work 
like thiS;“Without a fresh sense of the inadequacy of 
every existing form of society to do justice to the human 
capacities. The semi-barbarian of China is spotted 
with no evils of which we do not find the traces, and 
ofien the exaggeration, in the nominal civilization of 
Europe. We shall one day regard the social! degrada- 
tion, whether in Heathendom or Christendom, which 
how merely awakens our curiosity, or, at most, our com- 


Passion, as the voice of the Divine Legislator, rebuking 


his subjects for their neglect of his will, and urging them | 
to the study of the true social code, by which harmony | 


may be made universal, and the present perverted world 
be renewed in the image of its Creator. 

Our readers will find some interesting extracts from 
this volume among our selections. 


, feudal ancestors. 


it is creating an | 


| 


superfluous length of limb, if he be not wholly a su- 


| inserted one time for 50 cents, two times for 75 cents, three | hand a good assortment of Homeeopathic Medicines. in complete 
| times for $i, one week for $1,25, two weeks for $2.75, one | sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 

month for $4, two months for $7, three months for $10, six | Aiso all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Eu- 
It contains | 


|of public policy. It advocates the election to the Presidency | 


| 


| corruptions of the party in power 


| the “ oversoul” of our friend Emerson ; while his fel- 


Bonapartean family. Napoleon and his brothers were | 
not more despotic, more inexorable, and more magni- | 
ficent in their sphere, than are these fraternized biblio- 
poles in their imperial palace of Cliff Street. They | 
are undisputed sovereigns in their realm. If they are 
not among the largest slaveholders in our land, there 
are no Africans in Carolina. Steam, type-metal, press- 
es, paper, human muscle, and human brains, are as 
much under the control of their potent ownership, as 
if they had inherited them from many generations of 
Once literature gave laws to the) 
trade ; a rebellious bookseller was liable to be floored 
with a folio of some irascible Dr. Johnson ; now the | 
trade gives laws to literature ; and in the eternal com- 
bat between genius and greediness, the Messrs. Har- | 
per have obtained a signal victory. We do not say | 
that they exercise their autocratic authority in any 
| manner inconsistent with the character of “ most gra- 


” 


cious sovereigns.” Let authors and other booksellers) 
decide. 

They certainly have advertised their books in a style 
of regal splendor. 
specimen of typography. The sharp, clear type, in 
which it is printed, and the admirable accuracy and | 
finish of the press work, are worthy of the bright, 
smooth, satiny paper, as white as new-fallen snow, | 
Let 
that printing is not 


which makes it beautiful even to the dimmest eye. 
no one look at this work and say 
one of the fine arts. 

It is a bonne bouche to any literary epicure to read 
The sight of Delmon- 
ico’s bill of fare is said to be as attractive as any of his 


over the titles of these books. 


viands ; and we are sure that no one who is blessed 


with a tolerable appetite for books can look at their | 


tempting catalogue, without feeling the mouth water 
for their perusal. The prices, which are humanely | 
annexed, still preserving the resemblance to Delmonico, 
inform the eager sspirant how far he may dip into the 


costly luxuries without ruin. And we must candidly 
say, that most of these fascinations are offered on terms 
that the most astringent economy cannot complain of, 
and that even the inexperienced adventurer into such 


enchanted grounds need have no fear of not receiving 


his money’s worth. 


The specimen engravings, which are interspersed 
through the Catalogue, are many of them in a style of, 
|superior beauty, and add greatly to its interest and 
'value. The undraped youths and maidens which now | 
|and then make their appearance, wil! probably shock | 
those holy eyes that ask for silk and cashmere on the | 

“Greek Slave,’ but they can turn over the leaf with- 
out looking at them, if they choose. 
| Wedo not altogether admire the vignette pages.— | 
The demure urchin on the right of the title page, with 
| head in the air, looks as if he were gasping to imbibe 


low-laborer at the top seems to invite the services of | 


Mr. Squeers, or some other rod-compelling disciplina- |! — 
} : 


Dr. Franklin looks quite too benignant for his! 


The youth on the eighth page clearly has a | 


rian. 
position. 
perfiuity. 
The plain tide page has three typographical errors | 
or blemishes, which we could point out, “ for a con- | 
sideration,” but at present we will say nothing about 
| them. 
Our irreverent criticism of this book is no proof that | 
we do not highly respect both its publishers and itself. | 
| It is really such a splendid affair that one feels bound 
| to find all the fault he can with it, because it can af- 


|ford to bear it so well. We will own “the soft im- 


| peachment ” of having a taste for catalogues of books, 
|and we have certainly never met with any one, got up 
| in the interests of the trade, that presents greater charms | 


than this of the Messrs. Harper. 


We might almost} 
| say that it isa library in itself, so “‘ eminently sugges- 
tive” are its pages ; at any rate, it is a provocative to| 


the possession of a library which nothing but a eol- 

- . | 
lapsed purse or a heart of stone could resist. 
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THE DAILY NATIONAL WHiG. 


S_ PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON 
EVERY DAY, at three o’clock, P. M., Sundays excepted. | 
and is served to subscribers in the city, atthe Navy Yard, in | 
Georgetown, in Alexandria, and in Baltimore, the same ev« ning, | 
at six and a quarter cents a weck, payxble to the sole agent of 
the Whig, G. L. Gilchrest, Esq., or his order. It is also mailed 





| to any part of the United States for $t per annum, or $2 for six | sie ,for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic | the multifarious operations of business life. 


months, payable in advance, Advertisements of ten lines or less | 


months for $16, one year for $30, payable always in advance, 
The National Whig is what its name indicates. It speaks the 
Sentimen's of the Whig party of the Union on every question 


of Zachary Taylor, sutyect to the decision of a Whig National | 
Convention. It makes war to the knife upon all the measures | 





terests of the country, anl exposes without fear or favor the 


Its columns are open to | 


every man in the country, for the discussion of political or any | 


| Devoted to the elevation and improvement of the industrial | 


| 
| 


| bers, will please bear in mind that our terms are in Advance, 
| therefore all renewed subscriptions should be sent by or before 


Their Catalogue is a most dainty 


| to transsct any business relating to Subscriptions, Advertise | Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded 


| emendatae auctae etc.. etc. Editio stereoty pa, 4 to, Lipsiae, 1342 


| den ‘fext nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 


| erilicas adiecerunt A. W.a schilegei et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae } 


| volumes, bound, 8o. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL GLOBE. 


E. issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 
| preparations on our part to publish the essional 
Globe and Appendiz tor the approaching session, and to invite 


: subscriptions. The two Houses having contracted with us for 
classes and the final and permanent emancipation of labor | the work, on such terms as enable us we to make 


from its present suicidal, competing and depressive tendencies. | st ultiply 
| i consequence of a deep felt ragand for the prevent and future elaine ies : a anaatiee pane in ec a> 
well-being of our feilow laborers, and relying upon the | scribers, we hope to make a return for the liberality and 
support of the friends of Industrial. and Social Reform, through- high official sanction thus bestowed on the publication. We 
out the coun'rv, the undersigned proposes to assume the publi- | shail increase the volume at least one-third beyond the 
cation of the Voice of Industry. | bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending sti 
The paper is to be conducted as heretofore upon strictly Inde- | further its large circulation. 
pendent P/inciples, opposing al! prominent evils, social, political T his last is not the least important point in the view of Con- 
or ecclesiastical, with that spirit which knows no feer or favor gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body 
while in the path of duty, and advocating all cardinal truths gre of value in proportion to the extent of their cireulation among 
with perseverance and sincerity of purpose. | the people. It is in this way that Congress is brought into the 
In our labors we ask and expect the co-operation and sympathy presence of its remote constituents—that it obtains easy access 
of the true friends to the Race—he honest Philosopher and nd holds communication with them from day to day, and renders 
Statesman, the untrammeled and devoted Teacher, the hardy | the Government really representative. ; 
Farmer, the Mechanic and Artizon—and last but not least, the Having received from all parties in Con the strongest 
to ling Operative at the Loom or Spindle, marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and 
Particular attention wil! be given to the subject of the WORK- permanent contract voted to continue the work, we shall not be 
INGMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION, and other co-operative jound wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary to the 
and guarantee movements. fe 7 L , due fulfilment of the engagement on our part. The next session 
In addition to its leading objects the Voice will contain Ta'es, | wj}] task to the utmost the best efforts of those connected with 
Poetry and Miscellaneous Reading of an interesting and instruc- | the undertaking. It will be distinguished bydiscussions of extra- 
tive character, together with asummary of News, Domestic and ordinary interest and results of abiding concern. The war, its 
Foreign. | origin and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the field, 
, will furnish subjects of profound inquiry and consideration. The 
terms of peace, the disposition to be made of conquests, the con- 
sequences to be drawn from all that has been done, as affecting 


PROSPECTUS OF THE » | 
VOICK OF INDUSTRY. 


AN ORGAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


TERMS, 


Single copies, per Annum, (Strictly in advance) $1,925 


Five copies to one address, $5,00 | parties in this country, and especially as bearing on the a h- 

All communications for the business or editorial department ing Presiden‘ial election, will open up novel and powerfully 
paper, should be addressed (Post Paip)to ‘‘TheVoice of Industry, eed discussions, rendering the councils at Washington 
Lowell.” | during the next vear as pregnant of or evil to this continent 


Subscribers wishing to continue or persons becoming subscri- | 48 those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her early 
energy. Such a field for deliberation and action was nevér 
presented to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or 
the expiration of their payments. may hereafter transpire before the close of the eae 
Postmasters are authorized to frank letters containg notices of | session of Congress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital 
removals, non-receptions, discontinuations and all other Post | Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under 
Office business. | the consideration of next Congress. Its debates will contain the 
Advertisements of a useful and proper character, inserted on | history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether 
reasonable terms. | they be decided by arms or diplomacy, And whatever is develop- 
Miss Menitasce Eastman.our General Agent, is authorized | ed concerning this vast and interesting matter on the floor of 


in the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 
The Congressional Globe is made up of the daily proceedin 

| of the two houses of Congress. and printed on superfine doub 

| royal paper, with small ty pe, (brevier and nonpareil,) in quarto 

| ‘orm, each number containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The 
speeches of the members, in the first form, are condensed—the 
full report of the prepared speeches being reserved for the 
<Ippendiz. All resolutions, motions, and other proceedings, are 
given in the form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every 
Important question. 

| Every member will have an opportunity to read his remarks 
before they are put to press, and alter our report if he ahall think 
it Incorrect. 

The .%ppendiz is made up ot the President's annual m $ 
the reports of the principal officers of the Government that ac- 
company it, and sll speeches of members of Congress written 
ontor revised by themselves. [tis printed in the same form as 

| the Congressional Globe, and usually makes about the same 
number of pages during a session 

During the tirst month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely 
more business done than will make two numbers a week—one 

| of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; but during 
| the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient matter for 
two or three numbers of each every week. The next session 
The Objects of the People’s Journal ray be summed up into one | will be unusually interesting ; therefore, we calculate that the 
word—PROGRESSs. | Congressional Globe and Appendix, together, will make near 
Progress in social science, and especially in those departments | 3,005 large quarto pages, printed in small ty brevier and 
of Social Science, which must ultimately secure to every | nonpareil. We furnish complete indexes to both at the end ofa 
human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental | session, 
health and developement—namely, a sufficiency of excellent | We will endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus 
food, and Clothing—well warmed, well ventilated, well | copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost in the mails ; 
drained well lighted, and cheerful Homes—Baths, Gardens, | but subscribers should be very particular to file their papers 
and Parks, Basements,—Leisure. Books and Schools, | carefully. for fear that we should not be able to supply ali the 
Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind; from the Slave | lost numbers, 
holders, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted of all countries. We have a few surplus copies of the Congressional Globe tor 
Progress in ‘lemperance, Peace end Universa Brotherhood. | the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the original 
Progress in Literature, Science and Art, though allthcir varying | subscription price—$1 a copy. We have no surplus copies of 
and endless ratifications. the Appendix for that session. 
Progress in the study and observance of the beneficent laws of 


ments, Transmissi m of Packazes, Delivery of Papers, &c. 
Lowell, Sept. Ist. 1947. D. H. JACQUES. 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
An Illustrated Periodical for all Classes. Edited by 
John Saunders. 


PLAN. 

Each sheet contains— 

I. At least One Illustration in Wood, the full size of the Poce, 
and engraved in the first style of the Art from designs (chiefly) 
Original by the most eminent living Artists. 

Il. Originel Literary Contributions by the most eminent 
living Wri'ers, English and Foreign: among the latter, those 
of America will form the Bulk. 

Ill. The Annolsof Industry and Progress ; a department where 
the People, by their original correspondence, become them 
selves the Annalists, and describe their own state and wants 
in their own words. 






OBJECTS. 





TERMS 
Nature. ; | Forone copy of the Congressionul Globe - - - - - + $2,00 
Progress in a word is all thatean make men happy and noble | For one copy ofthe Appendix - - ---+----+--+ 200 
and bring him into a more intimate communion with the | For six copies of either, or partofboth- - - - - - - 10,00 


Being in whose image he is made. 
MEANS. 


In carrying out these objects the Projector and Editor of the 
Peopie’s Journa: seeks the aid of the enlightened and benevolent 
of all classes, sects, and parties. Agreeing to differ where 
difference must exist, how many and how mighty are the 
questions on which all may oo-operate for the common good ? 

Crosby and Nichols, 119 Washington st. Boston publishing. 
Agents for New England. Nov.6. 


Proprietors of newspapers who copy this prospectus before 
the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their pa 
con‘aining it, marked around with a pen to direct our attention 
to it, shall have their names entered on our books for one copy 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford 
to credit them out. Therefore no person need consvme time im 
writing for them, unless the money accompanies ‘)\« order. 

Subscriptions should be here by the 13th Decem|er, at farthest, 
to insure all numbers. 


Washington, October, 4, 1347. BLAIR & RIVES. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


222 Broadway. 


-HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established Jnly, 1539, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Proprietor. 


Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE * MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 
CIAL REVIEW.” wil) continue to include inits design 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Vvolitical Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the ablest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com- 
mercia! Affsirs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac- 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations 5 rection 5 Commercial Ts of 
A a eg ae tr agg Date > . 5 , | the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
eye —— oe ae ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et which we have iateeonanes including their Physical Character, 
ee ee ee ee Se ee 5 : Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys, 
Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische a F * : "ee as nee eae . 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit eee grammatisch-wort- Weights, an eee and se regia Ty i> 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen ven Zeilen, sammt enone Giamemenion "talinande Comain, ieee 
einer Sprachiehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. compres come. Dee. . — a 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und tee drveignDeancl Bape tone tema haw ie —— 
g, with Practical and Historical Details and I)lustrations ; 
| Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published. embraces in its pages so 
| large an amount of information on all these subjects as the four- 
| teen volumes now completed. 
Our means of enhancing the value of “Tue Mearcnants’ 
Magazine ano Commercian Review,” are constantly increas- 
| ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor- 
aan ¥ : wo | respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ 
HOMGEQPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. | votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 


: | shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener- Merchant and Manufacturer, as wel as to the Statesman amd 
al Agent tor the Central Hommopathic Pharmacy at Lei 


Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 





LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum novi 
testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 


secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes | 


well bound and sized, $5 00. 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetus testamentum graecum juxta septua- 
giuta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maximi 
editum; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
148., Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1535. 8vo, bound, $3 00. 

Uifilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin- 


schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von lohann Christian 
Zaha, 4to. $7 OV. 

Hitopadesas ; id est instrtutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
collatis recensuerun! interpretationem latinam et annotationes 


ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 
Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis | 
poetae autiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
Bonnae, }346, $12 0. 
Concordantise librorum veteris testamenti Sacrorum He- 
braicae atque Chaidaeicee auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste- 
reotypa. Lipsise, 1540. 12 sections, $14 G0. n2w 


N 


Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on | 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 

| From Hon. Samuel R. Betis, U. S. District Judge for the South- 
———___——__— —— ern District of New York. 

THE NATIONAL ERA: I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish- 

cjuaiaiinte aie = ‘ wos , } ment, and regard it as one of the most vaiuable publications of 

WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. | theday. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 

G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. |Omy and Industrial Interests, ¢ ommercial, Agricujtural and 

L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER mrantorating. it is, in uy ign. not equatled by ~~ = 

leading purnose bo ina ; Secuesi | of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 

THE eating purrose of this journal is the discussion ofthe | of Cases and Docirines in reiation to Maritime Law. will be 

Phe 7 _? : y } found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 


rope. tf 120 


| other questions, 
| In addition to politics, a large space in the National Whig 
| will be devoted to publications upon Agriculture. Mechanics 
| and other useful Arts, Science in general, Law, Medicine, Sta-| ‘It aims to preserve a faithful record of important events ; of 
| tistics. &. Choice specimens of American and Foreign Litera- | inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ; of 
| ture will also be given, including Reviews, &c. A weekly jist | public documents of permanent value ; and, during the sessions 
| of the patents issued by the Patent Oftice, will likewise be pub- | 
lished—the whole forming a complete family new spaper. | convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 

_ The Weekly National Whig, one of the largest newspapers | policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
|in the United States, is made up from the columns of the Daily | Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, will occu- 
| National Whig, and is published every Saturday, for the low | py alarge share of its columns. 
| price of $2 per annum, payable in advance. A double sheet of| Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching | 
| eight pages willbe given whenever the press of matter shall | its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres- | 
Justily it. | pondence 

CHARLES W. FENTON It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality. in the 
Pp ; aia P is best style, at $2 a year, payable in advance. 

roprietor of the National Whig. The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed by | 
| _P.S. All daily, weekly, and semi-weekly papers in the United | the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has received | 
States, are requested to insert this advertisement once a week | during this, the first year of its existence, encourage us to hope | 
for six months, noting the price tor publishing”the same at the | for larger accessions to our subscription list | 
| bottom of theadvertisement, and send the paper containing it to Is is desirable that subscrip'ions be forwarded without delay, 
the National Whig Office, and the amount will be duly remit./ so that they may be entered before the approaching Congress. 
ted. Our editorial brethren are also requested to notice the, Address L. P. NOBLE, | 
National Whig in their respective columns, ” 6m n20 n20 Publisher of the National Era, Washington, D.C. 


| ples of the Liberty Party Due attention is given to Social and 
| Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. 


! 
| 


} 
j 
} 
| 
' 


| of Congress, to present such repor‘s of its proceedings, as will | 


| fourteen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 


| rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be 

| found in any other publication. I most cheerfuily recommend 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin 

| the current history of the times, SAM’L R. BE1TS. 


| From Hon. Jehn Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
Slates from, Georgia. 
| have been for some time past, in possession of the several 
| volumes and numbers of the * Merchants’ Magazine.” and in 
| the habit of referring to it. I can therefore unhesitating'y say, 
that I consider it avery valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express. as | do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 
{iG- Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 


pages each, bringing it down to June, 1846, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 

Oi} Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this alvertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum to the Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine. n20 
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THE HARBINGER. | 





Tue Exvecrion is Mississipr1—The Congressional | 
election which has just taken place in the Third District 
of Mississippi, has resulted, according to the complete re- 
turns, in the election of the Whig candidate by a majori- 
ty of above five hundred, making a Whig gain of nearly 
eighteen hundred votes since the last election. 





than ever. It is said that it will last till the Ist of Janu- 
ary. At any rate, it will cost the country many thousand 
dollars. 


Ixpian Troveres.— By a letter received from Prairie 
du Chien, it appears that there is some trouble with the 
Winnebago Indians. They are committing depredations 
upon the farmers, and a military force has accordingly 
been directed to remove them across the Mississipi river. 


Lovievittr, Nov. 20, 9, A. M.—The western mail brings 
lamentable intelligence from Iowa. A fire in the prairies 
has swept over the greater part of Washington county, 
earrying devastation in its track. The loss to property is 
immense, an 1 it is feared that human life has also suffered. 
One person also writes that the loss in his immediate neigh- 
borhood, cannot be less than $50,000. 


! 
O>> The trial of Col. Fremont seems no nearer its end | 
! 


Increase or Staves mn Kentecky.—We find the fol- 
lowing statement in the Washington National Era: 

According to the tables of valuation in Kentucky, the 
slaves numbered— 

In 1846 185,582 
In 1817 189,569 

Tn 1840 the slave population, by the census, was 182,072. 
Tf the rate of increase should continue till 1550, as it was 
last year, the slave population of Kentucky will amount 
to more than 201,000 by the next census, shewing an in- 
crease greater than for the ten years ending with 1849, 

We were told that the acquisition of Texas was to fur- 
nish an outlet for the slave population of the Southern 
and South-western States, by which they were at length 
to be relieved of that class of inhabitants. The rate at 
which their mu!tiplication goes on in Kentucky,seems to fa- 
vor the inference that the annexation of Texas has had a 
contrary effect. 

Awnorner Terrisite Steampoat Disaster.—The stea- 
mer Tempest, bound down, and the Talisman from Clinton 
for St. Louis, came in collision on Thursday morning, the 
18th, ten miles below Cape Garardean, Upper Mis<issippi. 
The Talisman sunk immediately in deepwater. The total 
loss is estimated at forty lives—some think more. The la- 
dies and passengers lost everything, eseaping only in their 
night clothes, and in that condition were taken to Garar- 
dean by the steamer Tempest. 


Desperate Encounter wita InpIANs IN Froripa. 
—The Florida Whig (Mariana) of the 10th instant, has 
a letter from St. Andrews, dated the 4th, which gives 
the particulars of a desperate encounter that occurred 
in that vicinity on the previous Sunday, between Mr. 
Michael King and two Indians. Mr. K. was on the 
road befween St. Josephs and St. Andrews, when two 
Indians fired their rifles at him ; he fled for his life, and 
when the Indians would get near, he would aim his ri- 
fle at them, and they would stop. At last, when en- 
tirely exhausted, he found one of the Indians sixty or 
seventy yards ahead of the other; he shot,at the fore- 
most, but missed him; they then met, Knives in hand, 
and he King split the Indian entirely through the jaw : 
the second stroke, he sent his knife entirely up into the 
left side of the Indian—the Indian fell back and hol- 
loed, the other then near by, took affright and fled.— 
The dead Indian proved to be Joe, the old Indian chief. 
King was shot through the jacket on the back, but the 
ball missed his body ; he was cut with a kn/f2 in three 
places, not seriously. 


A Drow. Scrr—When Mr. Henry Campbell was 
elected Mayor of Allegheny, like many other excellent 
men, he met with bitter opposition in some quarters.— 
One gentleman,a Mr. John Chess, declared he would 
leave the city should Mr. C. be elected. Another gen- 
tlemen, a Mr. Palmer, thereupon offered to pay Mr. 
Chess $10 if he would keep his word—left the city, 
but demanded the $10. Palmer demurred, and Chess| 
brought suit for the money before Alderman Hays. The 
case has not been decided, but we presume the plaintiff | 
will recover —Pittsburgh Journa!. 


Tue Ten Horr Bitt.—A movement, active and 
enthusiastic, has taken place in Pennsylvania, (says the | 
Jlobe,) in favor of the passage of a law limiting the 
labor of operatives to ten hours a day. There is great 
reason and justice in such a law. Ten hours is a long 
time to labor in one day, ani! the residue will enable al! 
classes to look after their household, their children, and 
discharge a number of domestic duties, to which they 
cannot attend under the present severe system, 

Tue Istanp or Jvan Fervanpez —The following 
description of Robinson Crasoe’s famous island is by 
Rev. Mr. Roberts, a Methodist missionary to Oregon, 
and was published in the Missionary Advocate. 

I have seldom seea anything so beautiful as this land | 
appeared in the distance. It is composed of innumer- 
able high peaks, covered with green herbage to the 
top, the residence of wild asses and goats, several of 
which we saw on the steep sides of the cliffs before we 
landed. 

It was nearly sun-down when, with weary limbs and | 
blistered hands. we pulled our boat ashore oa the beach. | 

| 


| 
| 


The first man we met was an American, who two drys 
before had ron away froma whale ship. Soon after 
we saw two other Americans, four Spaniards, two wo- 
men and four children ; thirteen persons in all constita- 
ted the population of the island. The soil is rich, and 
although the surface is very uneven, there are many | 
acres of tillable land. But evervthing bore the marks | 
of squalid poverty and detestable idleness. 

Their huts, or cabins, were poles and grass, thatched, 
without windows, chimneys, beds or chairs. ‘There are 
quite a number of peach trees growing wild, amid 
weeds and bushes, in indiscriminate: confusion. But 
the peaches were green. The strawberries were gone, 
and, exceptng three goats, we could obtain nothing 
As for ourselves, although | 
with which wolves 


like prov-sion for the ship. 
we were the subjects of sensations 
are said to be familiar, not one morsel of food could be 
had. ‘There were severao! large fig trees here, said to 
have been planted by Lord Anson,who refitted his shat- 
tered squadron at this place, afier the stormy passage 
of Cape Horn. 

We saw the remains of an old fort, which was once 
manned by a Spanish garrison, when the island was 
of confinement for couviets by the Chi- 
Farthquakes 


used asa place 
lian government, to which it now be 


mgs 
are said to be frequent, and sometimes of great violence 

But. in the hands of skillful industry, this pot would be | 
a very paradise. “The elimate is delightful and the soil | 
rich. Vessels stop very frequently for water and fresh 

provisions, and would giadly pay any reasonable price 

for thm There is a fine ‘harbor on the Northe nst 

side. Alter sp ‘nding an hour on the caught 

some fine fish, and at nine o'clock, were safely on board 

the ship 


hore, 


sets esses 


| . ’ 
printed in the best style on handsome paper. 


| ‘Terms, $2,0) per annum ; $1,00 for six mouths ; 50 cts. for 


| one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
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oo THE ArricaN Repvusiic.—We have the Africa’s 
Liminary for July, August and September. The latest 
paper has much to say of the festivities and ceremonies 
attendant upon the “ declaration of independence,’ which 
was celebrated on the 24th of August with firing of can- 
non, waving of flags, speeches, and a “ sumptuous supper,” 
at Monrovia. 

Slave dealing on the coast of Liberia was becoming an | 
unprofitable and dangerous business, the Luminary says. 
A large number of captives, who could not be shipped 
because of the vigilance employed by cruisers, had plant- 
ed themselves near Gallenas, built towns of their own, and 
made ruinous attacks and inroads upon the towns of their 
former owners. 

There had been much sickness among the missionaries 
at the near stations, but no recent deaths. All the sick 
were recovering slowly. There had been no recent advi- 
ces from the distant stations. The missionaries were in 
health when last heard from. 








From Souta Arrica.—Dates from Cape Town up to) 
Sept. 15th, have been received. A railroad from Cape | 
Town to Wynberg, a distance of seven miles, is talked of, | 
and will, it is expected, be put in operation soon. The | 
estimated expense of constructing it is £5,000 per mile. 

The diffeulties with the Kaffirs still continued, and the 
eastern colonists are agitating the subject of a legislative 
separation trom the western, in order more effectually to 
provide by legislative enactments for the protection of 
the frontier. 

M. Laland, the French astronomer, during the whole 
time of the revolution confined himself to the study of 
that science, When he found that he had eseaped the | 
fury of Robespierre, he jocosely said—* I thank my stars 
for it.” 

RES YE 


Office of the American Union. 


The Executive Committee of the AMERICAN UNIon oF 
AssociaTIONIsTs have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce 8t., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and ail members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
fully invited to visit the Office, whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts, Pamphlets, and other Associa- | 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 
GEORGE RIPLEY, 


Office Am. Union Associationists, 


9 Spruce St., New York 


THE NEW TIMES; 

A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

2 re this title, it is proposed to issue in the city of 
} New York, about the Ist of Janu ry next, anew 

monthly periodical, for the discussion of the important 


social, philosophical, and religious questions, which es- 
The New 


will bring to the discussion of these questions, the most 


pecially agitate the present epoch. TiMEs 


eatholie spirit, and the light of positive principles. — {t | 
will aim to maintain in the social sphere, the essential | 
and permanent interests of man; in philosophy, to dis- | 
cover and set forth the laws of order, which govern the 
spiritual as well as the natural universe ; and in relic- 
ion, to assert and ilustrate the distinetive hope of | 
christianity, which is the universal establishment of | 


traternal relations among men, and the domiuonof the 
divine justice on earth. 

The New Tres will be edited by HWexry James.— 
Among the constant contributors the Editor is permii- 


ted to naine GreorGe Ripctey, Parke Gopwin, C. A. 
Dana, J. J. G. Wivktxs London, G. H. Caz-| 
verr, Rev. B. F. Barrerev, Uvucu Douerry, of Paris, | 


Joun 8. Dwicur, W. il. 


1X, Of 


Cuanninc, besides a large 
number of other writers, 

A regular correspondence in London and Paris wili 
Occasional transla- 


form a feature in the Magazine. 


| tions from the solid and lizht literature of foreign lan- 


Suages will also give it variety and interest. 
»¢ published promptly on the 
JU per annum, payable alwoys 


The New Times will | 
first ofevery month, at $3 
inadvance. Hach number will coatain 64 octavo pages 
Commu- 
nications and orders muy be addressed to the Editor, 


No. 9 Spruce St. N. Y. 


THE ANGLO SAXON. 


VHE friends of Rhonography and Phonoty py are requested to 
subs¢ribe for the AnGio Saxon, a@ Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformaiion.— 





three mouths ; 25 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In comp iance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a sh»pe, that any one will 
see ut a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION !! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM. 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time andin one letter, may keep 


other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names ot ‘Ten Subscribers, may keep one third ot the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send- 
ing us the other half. 

The subscriptions moy be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and it is not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 

LIBERAL OFFER 


Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, | 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled | 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the | 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, When renewing their subserip‘ions, save to each of their | 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post par 
to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as | 
the postage will be delucted from the amount sent 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers., 

Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulion and Nassau sts., New York 

n20 





SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY, 
No 

LT. 8S. SMITH hasa lorze assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
trations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 


48S Broadway, corner of Broome street. 


cines, in tinctures, tm 

flowers ; Sugar ot Milk, Pure Aleohol, Distillei Water, Pellets 
&e.. ke. Physician’s Pocket ond Familv Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute 
tor ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and on excellent appli | 
cation fur Corns. n 6. 


| Pellerin’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 
| Reynaud’s Solidariiy. 


furdenkende Vewhrer Jesu, 3, Baende, $3,25 


BINGER. 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 

in the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 

mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex- 
ense. 

Tivet Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosyl- 
ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be 

sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 

an introductory lesson or lecture; two cents each. Per hun- 

dred, - - $1 00 

Compendium of Phonog:aphy, on a single sheet, containing a 

condensed view of the art. ‘The principal use that Phonogra- 

phers make ot this sheet, is to use the Wank page, in writing 

Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the explf- 

nations on the o'her page, have no difficulty either in deci- 

phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 

phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 

Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
sition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in- 

struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 

of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 

ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, : . s +. 0.9 

Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading | 

Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools end learners 
enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 
Jinen, - * - . . 0 373 | 
{iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the | 

Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 

parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers | 

without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No.1. for teachers end lecturers. This is | 

a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al. | 





phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, | 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, - 0 50! 
Phonographic Chart, No. 11 , for teachers and lecturers. This is | 


also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on | 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. | 
. . 0 50) 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, famili s, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, - : ° : - 0 123 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the small | 
letters of the Phonoty pic alphabet, for the use of teachers and | 
lecturers, . . - - 0 50 

Tie First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted stvle of Phonograyhic re- | 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, an! the 
Phonographic Reader. Issned in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - O19) 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc- | 
ed as they appear. 

Tae Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S. P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, - . : 0 50 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds | 

of the English Language heterotypic letters and combina- | 

tions of letters. The diiference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Soun!-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 

Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonogr iphy. ‘The conse. 

quence is, that any one who learns the element's of the language | 

from it, is three-fourths inducted into a Knowledge of Phonogra- | 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents, —while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 








than Two DOLLaRs. j 
The Anglo Saron, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an- | 
num, - ° . : - $200) 


and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 

rate. 

Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can | 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regutai yand rapidity that they obtain answers to let 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post pafd, | 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be | 


| seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 


“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half | 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in | 
the United States. It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, | 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, | 


| our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it | 


not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- ! 
some profit to him who retails them. 
All orders, letters. communications, &¢., must be post parp 


| Being engagel in an undertaking, the merits of which are not | 


generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which | 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, doub'ful, we 
are obliged to pav cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac- 
counts, and wish it to be unders'ood, that if the amount sent oc- | 
casionally excer ds the order, we will not enter it spon onr books 


| but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 


cient to balonce it. : 
No discount will be made, under anr cirenmstances, on a 
less amount than Five poivanrs. ANDREWS & BOYLE 





ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


HE following publications, from the French School, may be 
had at H. Graham's book-store, Tribune builtings, New | 
York, and at Crosby & Nichols, No. lil Washington street, 
Boston. 
The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Muiron’s Freres sur les Procedes [edus viele. 
Considerants’s Theory of Notural on! Attractive Education. 
* Exposition of the Phalansterion ‘i heory. 
“ Immorality of Fourier’s Doctrine. 
ie ‘theory of Property. 
"aget’s Introduction to Social Science. 
Cantegrel’s Foo! of the Palais Royel. 





‘Tamisier’s Theory of Functions. 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 
Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 

Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian pamphlets and 
almanacs can be had at the above places. Also, a beautifully en- | 
graved portrait of Fourier: price, $2 59. Any of the volumes 
of Fourier’s works may be had separately. n6é. | 

' 


WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 


ODWINS’ Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier 
¥ Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association, 
Brisbane's What is Associaton. 
Brisbane’s Social Destiny. 
A Piain Lecture to Associationists. 
Association on the system of Charles Fourier. 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor, translated by Francis 
Geo. Shaw. 
For Sale at the Harbinger Oilice, No. 9 Spruce St. 


HELMICH & CO. 
NO. 438 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


German Book Store and Art Depot, and German Journal Cirele. 


and import, per steame:s and packets, all the works that ap- 

pear in Germany, with the greatest despatch and at the lowest 
established prices. 

Feuerbach, Ludwig, saemmtliche Werke, 3 Baende, $5,383. 

Polygloiten Bibel, zum praktischen Handgebrauch. Dir 
ganze heilige Schrift alten und neuen Testaments in ueber- 
sichtlicher Nebeneinanderstellung des Urtextes der Septuagin 
ta, Vulgata und Luthers’ Uebersetzung, so wie der wichtigsten 
Varianien der vornehmsten deutschen Uebersetzungen. Bear- 
beitet von R. Stier und Dr. Theile, Neues Testament complet 
$21, 374 Cents. 

Tholuck Dr. A. Stunden Christlicher Andacht, Ein Erbau- 
ungsbuch, $,1,75. 

Orrelli, H. von das Wesen des Jesuiten Ordens, $1,313 

Fischer, Ludw,das falsche Maertyrerthum oder die Wahr- 





AVE established direct relations with all German publishers | 
} 
| 
' 


| heit in der Sache der Stephanianer, 75 Cents. 


Schroeier, Dr- Aug., die evangelische Reformation und die 
deutsch Katholische Reform, 88 cents. 

Neander, Ang., allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Reli 
gion und Kirche, 4 Baende, $16. 

Stier, Rud , der Brict an die Hebraeer. In 36 Betrachtungen 
ausgelegt, 2 Baende, $3. | 
Arnd, Joh., 6, Buecher vom wahren Christenthum. Ilerausze- 
geben yon Dr. 8. F. von Mujer, $1,12. | 

Bretschneider, Dr. Karl Gott ., Christliches An lachtsbuch | 

Bretschneider, die religiose Glanbvenslchre nach der Vernunf 
und der Oifenbarung fur denkende Leser, S162). 

Tresenius, Joh., ‘h., auseriesene heilige Relen ueber di 
Sonn-und Festags Evangelien durch’s ganze Jahr, $2,099, | 

Starcke, Joh Fr., Morgen und Avendandachten frommer 
Christen auf alle Tage im Jahre, $1,314 

Holland, Dav. evangelische GnadenordInung, 31} cen's 

Moelier, A. W. C. der Herr und seine Kirche, Ein Cyelas | 
heiliger Bilder, 23 Cents. n62t, 








| by the various interest of its contents,and the enerzy and 








. THE HARBINGER. 
PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME. 


In presenting to the public the Sixrn VoLumE of the 
Hareineer, the Editors would give a brief statement of 
its proposed character and aims. 


Tue Harpincer, from its commencement, has been the 
advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, recon. 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that are es. 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in maintain. 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitimate 
claims of Capital—which seeks to combine the elevation 
of the working classes, by the introduction of a natural, 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with the 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritual cul. 
ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources of an. 


tagonisin, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist in) 


the relations of men, by the establishment of euch organ- 
i¢ arrangements as wil! necessarily produce a comprehen. 
sive aud harmonious unity. 
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The principles of Social Science, discovered and illus. 


trated by the immortal! genius of CHaRLEs Fovrier, have 
always occupied a conspicuous place in the expositions o° 
the Hannincer, and will continue to be set forth and 
maintained, with the earnestness, whieh their vast impor- | 
tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or sectari- 
an exclusiveness. 

The Hanpincer will discuss all questions relating to 
the progress of society, the past history of the race, the 
present aspects o° civilization, the great humanitary re. 
forms of the day, and the political movements of Europe 
and America, in the light of Associative Science; but 
with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elements of | 
truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institution er . 
doctrine it may be called on to consider. 


In conducting the Hargincer, for the future, the Edi. 
tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, which 
to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to gives 
much larger space to General Topies, to the News of the 
Day, and to comments on Passing Events. They are iz 
possession of great facilities fer presenting copious and 
authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelligenee, 
which they will not fail to use with ail their industry and 
Vigilance. While they maintain an independent positior 
with regard to our leading political parties, they do not 
mean to abstain from the freest criticisms of their move- 
ments. Great attention will be paid to the selections, 
which must compose no small portion of every wel!-con- 
ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers uf the Har- 
BINGER Wi!l always find in its columns an entertaining, 
instructive and varied miscellany, in additien to the top- 
ies, which give it its distinctive character. 

In short, the Editors design to spare no pains to make 
the Harpincer an attractive and vaNable Journal to ail 
classes of readers—to give it access to cireles bi yond the 
sphere of its immediate sympathies—and to command 


the approval of the public, and an extensive circulation 


zeal which are devoted to its management. 

The present volume of the Harsincer appears ina 
greatly improved form, and with one half more matter 
than has heretofore been given. No expense has been 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the position | 
at which it aims. It is furnished to subseribers at the 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest pa- 
pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the pre- 
sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by any 
weekly jourdal. 

The Editors rely for the liberal support of their enter- 
prise on all the old friends to whom the Harpimscer hat 
become as necessary as their daily bread, and on many 
new ones who now forin an acquaintance with it for the 
first time. 

We request our friends and the friends of a free and | 
independent press, every where to promote the circulation 
of our paper. Give the Harpincer a fair trial, and if it 
does net perform more than it promises, we will not com- 
piain of your desertion or neglect. 

The Harsincer is published every Saturday Morning 
at No. 9 Spruce St., New Yor, and at No. 111 W: ghisg- 
ton St., Boston. 

It is edited by Parke Gopwix, New York, assisted by 
Cuarces A. Dana and Georce Riprey, in New York, 
and by Wituiam H. Cuasnnine and Joan 8, Dwient, is 
Boston. 


TERMS. 
(Invariably in Advanee.) 

For one year, - - - - . - $200 

For six months, — - oo Ae . —a y 

Six copies for one year to the same address, - 10 00 

Ten copies for one year to the same address, - 15 00 

0G Address all communications, and all subseriptiont 
and letters on business to “Tue Epitrors or tHe Har 
BINGER, 9 Spruce St., New York.” 

UG Newspapers inserting the substance of this Pro» 
pectus, with a notice pointing it out to their readers, shall 
be entitled to an exchange for one year. 

** The circulation of the Harpincer makes it a vale 
able medium for [>> Advertising, especially for Boot- 


SELLERS, Music Deavers, and Teachers, and on all sub- 
jects connected with Lirerature and the Fine Arre. 


New York, Nov. 6, 1817. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE DEXTER, 
o2 ANN sTREET, New York. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 WaAsHINGTON sTREET, BosTox 
P. W. FERRIS, 
PROVIDENCE, 
JOUN B. RUSSELL, : 


GAZETTE Orricr, CINCINNATI, 


HOWARD MEEKS. és 


BALTIMORE. 





R. I. % 








